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[reland and Scotland. Sir, I admit that it would | 
be a libel on our countrymen to suppose that they 
are not willing, from their wealth and resources, | 
to supply these wants; but the answer to those | 
who would throw the sufferers from starvation up- 
on that reliance only, is that, from the defect of | 
organization among themselves—from the want of | 
timely preparation to meet a crisis which they | 
never anticipated—from the want of concert of | 
action, and especially of suitable agents to carry 
their benevolent and charitable designs into exe- | 
cution, it will be found difficult, if not utterly im- | 

ossible, to succor the sick and the famishing || 
ae who are stretching out their hands for relief, 
from the pressing horrors of immediate death. | 
Now, sir, millions may be thus given, which ma 
never reach those for whom they were aed. 
and thousands may perish before these supplies 
shall arrive, delayed, as they must be, by the 
causes to which I have adverted. 

Sir, it is a nation which lifts up its voice crying 
for food, and a nation should respond to the ap- 
peal. If there be nature in this, we must feel for 
those sufferers, and I venture to say that there is 
not an American bearing a heart, worthy of the 
name, who would not glory in the fact, that this, 
the country of his birth, or his adoption, had ex- | 
hibited to the rest of the world the spectacle of one | 
Christian nation, extending its mighty arm and its 
bounteous hand for the relief of the sufferings and 
sorrows of another. Tell me not of mere private 
and individual charity, when a whole nation is 
asking for assistance. In such a case, let a nation | 
answer the imploration. There is no charity in 
the flinty bosom of the miser, who, in the midst 
of all his wealth, refuses his contribution to such | 
an object; but even he, compelled as he is, to con- 
tribute to the revenues of the nation, can be com- 

lled by this distribution of the national bounty, 
if by no other means, to yield up some portion of 
his surplus wealth, to save his fellow creatures 
from famine. There are no other means by which 
all can alike contribute for the relief of a nation’s 
sufferings and privations. 

To say that this Government is powerless for |) 
all the purposes of charity, under the extraordi- 
nary circumstances, and in view of the unparalleled 
condition of Ireland and Scotland, is to deny to 
the fathers of the Republic the common attributes 
of humanity. The same power conferred upon 
Congress by the Constitution, to appropriate mo- 
ney from the treasury to relieve the wants and | 
supply the necessities of the people of Cardccas 
when destroyed by an earthquake—may now, 
with much more reason, be invoked again in behalf | 
of a nation allied to us by the ties of blood and | 
kindred—and endeared to us, as Ireland will ever 
be, and remain, by the recollection of all the heroic || 
sacrifices of ‘her sons in the great cause of human | 
rights—by all their patriotic str@&gles for liberty | 
and independence—by all their brilliant achieve- | 
ments on every theatre and in every field where 
man has competed and struggled with his fellow 
man for the elevation of his race, in intellect, 
morals, and character. I am persuaded, sir, that I] 
there was full power in this Government to act as | 
it did in the case of La Fayette, by conferring solid 
proofs of its gratitude, by liberal appropriations of 
the public money and ‘the public lands upon a || 





| the Old World, and will stimulate b 
| the exertions of the New. Our population of Irish 
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ble energies of our Government in a period of war 
for the vindication of that which it has claimed as 


aright. We have deemed it necessary to ravage 
the country of an enemy, to spread death among 
her population, and to flood her cities with tears 
and blood. Let us now show to the world that 
the same Government is not powerless for other 
purposes than those of war and desolation. That 
the genius and essential character of our institu- 
tions lead us to the indulgence, as a nation, of the 
best feelings of the human heart, and the noblest 
impulses which govern and direct the energies of 
man. Then if, in the providence of God, it should 


|, ever happen that our own fair country should be 


stricken down with pestilence or faumie, and we 
be driven to implore the assistance of other na- 


| tions, our prayer to the Author of the Universe | 
| will not be met by the withering rebuke denounced 


against those who have refused to feed the hungry, 
or aid in the relief of the distresed. 


Mr. CASS said, as one member of this body, || 
he felt obliged to the Senator from Kentucky || 
| for the motion he had submitted, and for the appro- | 
pent remarks with which he had introduced it. | 


fe has (continued Mr. C.) expressed my senti- 
ments, but with an eloquence peculiarly his own. 
While physical want is unknown in our couutry, 


the Angel of Death is striking down the famishing || 
population of Europe, and especially the suffering | 


people of Ireland. The accounts which reach us 


| from that country indicate a state of distress, in 
| extent and degree, far exceeding any previous ex- | 
| perience in modern times. 
| reach of private charity. 
| up before the aicuiaae of the evil. Itisa national 
calamity, and calls for national contributions. The | 


Its fountains are drying 


starving millions have no Egypt ‘‘ where they can 
ge and buy corn, that they may live and not die.” 
‘rom our granary of abundance let us pour forth 


supplies. Ircland has strong claims upon the sym- | 


pathy of the United States. There are few of our 
citizens who have not Irish blood in their veins. 
That country has sent outa large portion of the 


emigrants who have added numbers to our popula- | 


tion, industry and enterprise to our capital, and the 


other elements of power and prosperity which are | 


doing that mighty work, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, that is already exciting the admiration of 
its example 


descent have fought the battles of the country with 
as much zeal and bravery as any class of citizens. 
And from the Heights of Abraham, where Mont- 
Bomery fell, to the walls of Monterey, their blood 
1 


as been poured out like water in defence of liber- | 


ty. We can now send to Ireland, not indeed what 


| she has sent to us, her children—those we cannot 


part with—but food for their relatives, our friends, 
upon whom the hand of God is heavily laid. Ina 


etition presented yesterday by the Senator from | 
New York was a suggestion which I am gratified | 
' to find imbodied in the bill reported by the Senator | 


from Kentucky, and which I should be happy to 
see carried into effect—to SaPey in the transpor- 
tation of provisions, such of t 


United States as are not required for the operations || 


of war. It would be a beautiful tribute to the ad- 
vaancing spirit of the age. The messenger of 
death would thus become a messenger of life; the 


It is a case beyond the | 


e armed ships of the || 


national benefactor. Measuring the services of || agents of destruction, agents of preservation; and 
Irishmen in our own bloody struggles for liberty || our eagle, which has flown above them, and car- 


by the same standard, can we now refuse to do | ried our arms to the very coasts of Ireland, would | 


less for a whole nation, than we then did for a |! thus become the signal of hope, where it has been 


single individual? Pass this bill, sir, and there is | 
not a generous American within the limits of your || 
mighty Republic, who will not rejoice in the deed || 
you have done; and when the national ship, which || 
shall bear the fruits of your generosity across the 

waters, thus testifying the affectionate regard of | 
one nation for another, and the sympathies of men 
in the new world for the distresses of men in the 
old—depend upon it, sir, there is not an Irishman, 
there is nota Euro , there is not a living being 
among the civilized nations of the world, will | 











i 
| 


not hail her arrival at her port of destination, and |, 
rejoice in such a manifestation of national charity. | 
Sir, we are at this moment exhibiting the terri- | 


33 


the signal of defiance. [ shall lend the bill my 
support with great pleasure. 

r. NILES said that he would not have entered 
into this debate had not the adoption of this meas- 


ure been urged with so muth force and eloquence | 

by the honorable Senator, from Kentucky. He | 

thought it was about time to pause a little in our | 

career. This bill was feaandarne a precedent; for | 
e 


he believed there was no parallel case which had 
been the subject of legi ation. They were told 
that this calamity in Ireland was of so serious and 
alarming a character, that it appealed to this great 
nation for relief—that it was a whole starving peo- 
ple which cried to us for aid—that it was a calam- 
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ity beyond the reach of private aid. Be itso. The 
next question was, was it a subject for national 
care?) Was it one which demanded the pouring 
out of the national purse? And ifit were a matter 
requiring national interposition, did it belong to 
us to interpose? Asa matter of feeling among our 
own citizens, as a moral and Christian people, hav- 
| ing hearts to feel for the distresses of others, the 
contingency has been met nobly throughout our 
' wholecountry. [fit demands national interference, 
did it not rather belong to the Government to which 
_ the Irish people belonged? He would say nothing 
of the nature of that Government—of the oppres- 
| sion that was exercised by it upon its people. He 
, Simply asked whether it was any concern of ours 
ina national point of view? He was astonished 
at a proposition so extraordinary! Was not the 
British Government at this very moment legisla- 
ting upon this subject, and were we to assume that 
| the greatest nation upon earth, the most wealthy 
and the most powerful, to whom several States of 
this Union were largely indebted, was not able to 
provide for its people’s wants? 

Did it not rather belong to Great Britain to pro- 
vide for the necessities of its suffering people than 
for us? Were we to become volunteers, and allies, 
| and coéperators with that Government in a matter 
relating to the subjects of that Government? He 
thought it would be disrespectful towards the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain to do so, It would be 
interfering with that which did not concern us. 
Let that Government take care of its own people, 
if it were necessary, that a Government should in- 
terfere. And this they were now doing, and ina 
noble manner; they were adopting measures to put 
Ireland in a state of wardship, constituting the 

British Government its guardian. It was a high- 
|| handed power, but with that we had nothing to do. 
'| They were carrying out measures of relief, appro- 

oriating some twenty millions sterling, about one 
1] acide millions of dollars. Whether this will be 
| done in time to arrest the fatal progress of the ca- 
| lamity, he knew not. Their treasury was as full 
| as ours, and they were nearer the scene of distress, 
and it, of right, belonged to them to give relief. If 
the people of Ireland were trampled upon by their 
| Government, he did not know that that gave us a 
right, as a nation, to interfere. He would not as- 
sert that we were restrained by any constitutional 
difficulties; he was not going to raise any consti- 
tutional objection; but this he would say, that this 
matter was miaconceived. It had no business here. 
We were going out of the line of our duty. We 
were acting as we had no right to act—consututing 
ourselves almoners to all nations. Why not go to 
Scotland, and France, and Prussia, where the peo- 
ple are suffering from scarcity? This was the 
commencement of a course of legislation to which 
there was noend. We were forgetting the great 
maxim, that charity begins at home. , 

This Government had not interfered to relieve 
the distresses of its own people, when suffering 
from the consequences of destructive fires which 
had sometimes occurred, destroying yhole towns, 
as in the case of Fayetteville some years ago, and 
| they had done rightly in not interfering, because it 
was a dangerous exercise of power. It was a 
ower that could not be exercised justly. They 
had better leave the business of dispensing alms to 


| 
the liberality and generosity and better judgment 
of their constituents. He would act as he thought 
right. He felt that he had no authority to vote 
| halfa million of money for the people of Ireland— 
| none at all in his representative capacity. He did 
not feel justified in taking the people’s money fo: 
any object which was not committed to our 


j 
i 


| 
| 
j 
| 
i 


It was all wrong. He thought the President might 
be authorized to go so far as to send out a pubiic 
ship to carry the contributions of our citizens; and 
for that he was disposed to vote, but he would not 
be willing to go any further. Senators seemed to 
rely on the p ent established by the act of 
Congress—an inconsiderate act he considered 1t— 
giving ‘> perton of public peony the case of the 


| 
| 
| 


j 
i 


| earthquake at Caraccas. He did not regard that 
as establishing a precedent for this appropriation, 
|| which would be placed on record to justify similar 
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appropriations for all time to come. 


an improper, he had almost said, an unconstitu- 
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He would |! law declaring that the prices paid for the pub 


| cent. from those of 1819; that on the 2d December, || 
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Feb. 26, 


w d lic it until after the contract made with the printers had 
not put his hands into the public treasury to make || printing should be at a deduction of twenty per || expired. { 


Mr. WEBSTER said that according to the state. 


tional, use of the public money—of the money of | 1846, they were elected printers to the House of || ment just made, the printers, so far as the House 


his constituents. 


Mr. BAGBY observed, tliat he was not prepared |, they were elected printers to the Senate; that seven 


to vote for this bill at present, and he therefore ob- 
jected to the second reading at this time. 


the bill was read a second time. 


mssed by to be taken up in Committee of the | 


hole to-morrow. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, 
the Committee on Pensions was discharged from 
the further consideration of the petition of Mrs. 
Clara H. Pike, widow of General Zebulon M. 
Pike, praying to be restored to the pension roll; 
and also from the further consideration of the peti- 
tion of David Whelply, for extra compensation for 
services in the expedition of General Pike. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom had been referred the memorial 
of Charles Stearns, submitted a report thereon; 
which was ordered to be printed, 

Mr. A., from the same committee, to whom had 


been referred the petition of William Hogan, ad- | 


ministrator of Michael Hogan, deceased, submit- 
ted a report thereon, which was ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr. A., from the same committee, to whom had 
been referred the bill for the relief of the estates of 
Benjamin Metoyer and Frangois Gaiennie, de- | 
ceased, reported the same without amendment, | 
and with a recommendation that it do not pass. 


On motion by Mr. A., the Committee on the Ju- | 


diciary was discharged from the further consider- 


ation of the memorial of citizens of Schuylkill | 


county, Pennsylvania, respecting the importation | 


of foreign criminals and paupers. 


On motion of Mr. ATCHISON, the Committee | 
on Indian Affairs was discharged from the further | 


consideration of the petition of H. H. Hildreth. 
CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 


On motion by Mr. EVANS, the Senate resumed | 
. | 


lation prior to the election of the 


| been read, but it had opened a different aspect to 
him after the statement of the Senator from Maine. | 


the consideration, as in committee of the whole, || 


of the bill from the House making appropriations | 
for the civil and diplomatic expenses of the Gov- | 
ernment for the year ending on the 30th day of 
June, 1848. 

The question pending was upon agreeing to the | 
following amendment, submitted yesterday by Mr. | 
CAMERON: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be instructed to pay 
to Ritchie & Heiss the amount deducted by the committees 


of the Senate and House of Representatives from their ac- | 


counts, as rendered, for printing furnished and delivered 
= to the passage of the printing law now in cpera- 

Mr. EVANS said that his attention had been 
directed to certain facts connected with this mat- 
ter, which led him to form a different opinion with 
respect to the propriety of this amendment, from 
that which he had yesterday entertained. There 
was a manifest difference between the printing of 
the Senate and that of the House, as regarded the 
terms of the contract with the public printers. 
The printing for the Senate was taken under the 
mest distinct agreement that the prices were to be 
fixed by Congress during the session. The print- 
ing of the House, as he understood it now, though 
he had not so understood it before, was taken, 
and executed under no such agreement whatever, 
On the contrary, the printer of the House was 
elected without the slightest regard to compensa- 


for its fulfilment, upon the basis of the prices of 
the resolution of 1819. The contract with the Sen- 
ate was on the basis of prices being fixed by Con- 
gress during the session. He could therefore see 
& pretty strong claim for compensation so far as 
regards the printing of the House, but none as re- 
gards the printing of the Senate; and would move 
to strike out the words which related to the print- 
ing of the Senate. ™ 

r. CAMERON then rose and said that the 
Senator from Maine was correct as to the contract | 
with the House. He had received a communica- | 


tion, but entered into the contract, and gave bonds | 
| 
| 
; 
! 
| 


tion from Mr. John P. Heiss, which set forth | 


clearly the facts presented by him (Mr. C. 

terday. He would send that letter to the ee 

tary's desk, so that it might be read. 
On the 3d of March, 1845, Congress passed a 


|| There was a great want of promptnéss and neat- 


_ attending the election of Ritchie and Heiss by the 


i 
| 
| 


| 


i 


|, eeuted could not be reduced. 


Representatives, and on the 15th of that month 


essrs. 
Ritchie & Heiss claim that the prices allowed by | 
the law of 1845 were legally due them, until that 
net was abrogated by the law of July, 1846, and 
that the latter act could have no operation, so as 
to set aside a public act until the joint resolution 
was passed and approved by the President. It had 
been contended that the Senate had made a stipu- 
rinters that 


those gentlemen should be governe 


ry the House. If, therefore, the Senate resolu- 
lution could be construed to act retrospectively, 
still, there not being any such understanding with | 
the House, it was unjust and inequitable to make | 
such action apply to that body. It was contended 
further that the printers did not understand the 
preliminary resolution of the Senate as compel- | 
ling them to submit to any reduction from what the 
law allowed for work done previous to its passage. 


The delay which took place in the passage of the || 


law was not the fault of the printers, but of Con- 
gress. Any other construction, it was contended, | 
would operate most unjustly and oppressively, in- | 
asmuch as their contract bound them to execute 
the printing promptly and correctly, under heavy | 
penalties, and the Senate might, if they had thought | 
proper, have reduced the printing sixty or eighty 
per cent., and compelled them to a heavy sacrifice 
and ruin, if such could be construed retroactively. | 
‘The printers would in that case have had no op- | 
portunity to vacate their contract, or have saved 
themselves from inevitable ruin. 

Mr. WEBSTER considered the case as not 
much altered by the communication which had 


He thought there was a difference in the contract 
made by the House and that made by the Senate; 
still, as the Senate had, on a former occasion, 
acted generously to its printers, and as the meas- 
ure in this case was not more liberal than it had 
been in that instance, he was disposed to vote for 
the appropriation. But he must complain of the 
style and manner in which the printing was done. 


ness in the execution. Massachusetts sends copies 
of her bills here, which present a striking contrast 
to those of this body, and are probably printed at 
half the expense. 

Mr. CLAYTON expressed his belief that the 
Senator from Massachusetts had not examined the 
subject with sufficient care. Did that Senator un- | 
derstand that this amendment would give the prin- | 
ter 80 per cent. above the price contracted for by | 
him? It was to pay for the whole of the printing 
according to the rates established by the jomt reso- 
lution of 1819. He then stated the circumstances 


Senate, and the understanding which was entered 
into at the time of their election. If he understood 
what was done in the House, a resolution was 
adopted, and a committee appointed, and the prin- 
ters were clected-subject to that resolution. The 


| House would understand this better than he did, 
and would act on its own understanding of the mat- 
ter. He claimed that they should be paid accord- || 


ing to law, and fully according to law. He had 
not heard that they had suffered any loss by their 
contract. If they could show that they had lost | 
money by it, then the case would stand on a better | 
footing. But from the estimates of other printers | 
furnished to the House, it was shown that on six 
documents only, our printers had realized a profit 
of about $77,000. Hg thought this would be con- | 
sidered a liberal profit. 
Mr. EVANS againgtated his view of the mat- | 
ter. In the House of Representatives the contract 
contained no such condition as that of the Sen- 





ate. The House appointed a committee to inquire 


whether the rates at which the printing was ex- 
n the meantime 
they had elected their printers, who consequently 
were to do the printing on the terms then existing. 


The resolution was not intended to affect the rates 


by any de- || 
duction which that hody or Congress should think |) 
‘ty ak but no such stipulation was entered into 


cect caniatcaemaeara 


' 
‘ 


|| was concerned, stood on strict legal rights. [t was 
tel | said that a different rule governed us, because there 
|| months afterwards a joint resolution was passed, | 

He sub- || reducing still further the rates established by law, | 
sequently withdrew his objection, however, and | and making it retroactive in its effect. 


It was then | 


| had been an express understanding in the contract 
that so far as this body was concerned, the prices 

| paid should be such as might afterwards be fixed 
law. The printing of the Senate amounted to 
_ about one-fifth of the whole, and to the other four. 
fifths the parties are legally entitled. Was it worth 
while to make any difference? He was willing to 
strike out the words; but he could not help feeling 
g 


|| that it was a narrow view of things, and he would 


| be perfectly willing to go a little beyond the litera} 
meaning of the contract. 
Mr. SIMMONS said he believed that at the time 


when these printers were clected they were willing 
g 


|| to take the printing on any terms we might choose 


to prescribe. On this account, therefore, he would 
be willing to give them all that the law allows 
them. They were in our power, and he would hold 
them, too, strictly to their agreement. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON insisted that the amend- 
ment was a violation of the agreement made with 
these printers; and that they were neither entitled 
to additional compensation here nor in the House 
of Representatives. They stood on precisely the 
same ground as to hoth Houses. To show this, 
Mr. H. read the contract. 

Mr. MOREHEAD desired to call the attention 
of some of his friends back to the manner in which 
they had voted on a similar question in 1842, 
The Senator from Connecticut, he was aware, did 
not vote for that resolution. }t would be recollect- 
ed that in the 27th Congress, printers were called 
on for estimates. Gales & Seaton, taunted by 
this mode of proceeding, stated their willingness 
to take the printing at 20 per cent. under the 
‘rates of the existing law. We had pinned them 
to that offer when we came into power in 1841. 


| They had afterwards found it a losing business, 


and came to us with their complaints, when we at 
‘once relieved them. These printers, doubtless, 
are doing also a losing business. Although there 
had been something in their recent course which 
justly rendered them obnoxious to censure, he 
woul vote for this allowance, and not permit his 
course to be influenced by what had recently taken 
lace in this Chamber. 

Mr. DAYTON stated the circumstances which 
had led to the appropriation for Gales & Seaton. 
The profits are realized, not so much from the 
rates of the ordinary printing, as from the extra 
number of documents which may be ordered. 
| Gales & Seaton satisfied everybody that they were 
losers. If these parties could prove that they also 
are losers, he would pursue the same course to- 
wards them. 

Mr. BADGER stated that as he was not in the 
Senate at the time alluded to, he had no con- 
sistency either to preserve or to endanger hy his 
| vote on this question. The fact of the allowance 

to Gales & Seaton rather strengthened than weak- 
ened his opposition to the amendment. No con- 
tract could Ner@atter be made with any printer, if 
he was to be allowed to come here afterwards, and 
receive additional pay on his complaining that he 
was a loser: and thus the same thing would be 
done over and over. The contractors from New 
| York, who have agreed to execute our printing 
much lower than any printer would undertake it 
for in this city, if we passed this amendment, 
might come here and say they had lost money, 
ms might ask relief. He did not perceive that 
the printing was done in such a style of excel- 
lence as would found a claim to any unusual liber- 
ality on the part of the Senate. The sum paid to 
Gales & Seaton was because they had made a 
ee rae If such was the case here, let the 
| case ut on its proper ground, and he would 

then look more favorably upon it. 

Mr. CALHOUN thought there was a material 
difference in the position which these printers occu- 
| pied in relation to the Senate, and that in which 
they stood with regard to the House. He would 
| therefore vote for the motion to strike out the 
| words relating to the Senate. 





After a few words in explanation from Mr. 
EVANS and Mr. CLAYTON, the question was 
| taken on the amendment moved by Mr. Evaws to 


Mr. Cameron’s amendment, and decided in the 
negative: Ayes 21, noes 22. 
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The question was then taken on the amendment i and of course lapses into the common fund, the 
offered by Mr. Cameron, and decided as follows: || property of the nation, and under the exclusive 


YEAS —Mesers. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bagby, 
Rreese, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- 
field, Hannegan, Houston, Johnson of Louisiana, Mason, 
Morehead, Rusk, Sevier, Simmons, Soulé, Sturgeon, Web- 
ster, Westcott, and Woodbridge—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Benton, Berrien, Bright, 
Butler, Calhoun, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Cor- 
win, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson 
of Maryland, Mangum, Miller, Niles, and Yulee—20, 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


Cn motion by Mr. SEVIER, the Senate resumed 
the consideration, as in committee of the whole, of 
the bill making further appropriation to bring the 
existing war with Mexico to a speedy and fionor- 
able conclusion. 

Mr. HANNEGAN then rose and said: The 
main proposition before the Senate is simple in its 
nature, and when stripped of adventitious matter, 
rather barren as a subject of debate. ‘The motives 
which induced the President to call for, and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to report, a bill 
for an extraordinary appropriation of three mil- 
lions, were frankly and clearly set forth by the 


THE 


chairman of that committee in his opening remarks, | 


and signify nothing more than a desire to have the 
proposed amount placed at the discretion of the 


Executive, to be used, if necessary, in the final | 
attainment of that most desirable end—a peace | 


with Mexico. I will not offend the Senate by des- 
canting upon the blessings of peace. 


There is no | 


object more desirable to a nation than its proper | 


preservation. 
with Mexico is desirable for both countries by 


A termination of the present war | 


every consideration which policy can suggest or | 


humanity inspire. The appropriation itself pre- 
sents nothing unusual in the practice of the Gov- 
ernment. 


|| of my opinion on this point—has kindly furnished | 


It has all the authority of precedent on | 


past occasions, neither of which can he regarded of | 


equal urgency with the present crisis; and so far 
as the precedent is concerned, it has all the weight 
which can attach to illustrious names intimately 
and eternally associated with our civil institu- 
tions. The question, therefore, is one of expedien- 
cy alone. At the last session a similar appropria- 
tion was called for by the President. Regarding it 
then, as I have said I regard it now, a mere ques- 
tion of expediency, I was opposed to its grant, be- 
cause I desired farther information as to its object. 
With the explanation now before us, I am satis- 
fied to trust the amount in the hands of the Execu- 
tive, because the act itself is preceded by a satis- 
factory disclosure of the motives inducing, and the 
uses requiring it. It is guarded in advance by all 
the cautionary measures which the most jealous 


vigilance seems to require, and the semen of | 


the money cannot be misdirected, wit 


| To fall back upon a system of defensive meas- 


out a gross || 


violation of his official trust by the President—such | 


a violation as would inevitably bring him to the || 


bar of public justice, and within the precincts of 
this very Chamber, consign him to degradation, 
and his memory to the most ignominious associa- 
tions. The one exclusive purpose to which the 
money is to be applied, is the securement of peace, 
which all concur is most desirable. I do not use 
the bandied term honorable peac®, because I take 
it for granted that any other is out of the question. 
No member of the Senate entertains higher opin- 
ions of the importance of that great constitutional 
provision which confides to Congress the absolute 


control of the public treasury, and withholds from | 
application at individual discretion one single cent. | 
This appropriation 1 regard as strictly specific, as | 

Sinan or | 


if directed to the erection of a custom- 
the construction of a harbor. The object is equally 
determinate, and in its ex 
have a guarantee of the highest possible character. 


The eyes of the country are directed with all-ab- | 


sorbing interest to the prosecution, the progress, 
and the termination of the war with Mexico. 
Every step that is taken is noted throughout the 
land; and-none can doubt that, as the passage of 
this extraordinary appropriation would attract the 
deepest interest, the public would require, as the 
price of its expenditure, the most wholesome and 
the most desirable result. J am not prepared to 
say that the appropriation of this money will effect 
the object, nor am I armed with any reasons other 
than those I derive from the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, in ouppoes of the probability that it will be an 
earnest of peace. Viewing it as I do, if the meas- 
ure do no good, it ean do no harm. Unless ap- 
plied in accordance with the law, and the spirit and 
meaning of that law, it remains in the treasury, 


nditure [ feel that we | 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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|| sive to denominate temporizing. The distance of | anc 


| contended that these posts can furnish mutual suc- | 
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_ Bat, in addition to this, it devolves upon the 
inhabitants of Texas and the entire frontier, the 

necessity of a military organization, as strict and 

vigilant as though the enemy was continually at 
hand. It will drive back the frontier, and make 

desolate the exposed settlements, where the inhabi- 
tants must become the prey of innumerable bands 

of murderers and marauding rancheros, to whom 

such a state of warfare would be the very spring of 
existence. In addition to all this, it would require 

us to keep up extensive depéts of provision, and 

all the necessary equipments of war requisite for 

an agymy marching to give battle in an enemy's 

country. In the event ofa successful attack upon 

one or more of these fortified posts, and indeed in 

every movement of our forces under such a state 

of things, all would depend upon celerity. Not a 

day, not an hour could be spared from the quick 

and sudden march. It would become a war of 
continual forays, with all the advantages on the 

side of the enemy, whose half-savage, vagrant, and 

itinerant people, would find ample field to gratify 

their unsated and insatiable love of rapine and 

blood in the indiscriminate plunder and slaughter 
of families and sétehbovkboke. 

There is still a most fatal objection to the pro- 
posed plan, inmy mind. To wie and collect the 
imposts from customs as contemplated, it would 
be actually necessary to maintain garrisons at the 
various posts along the Gulf of Mexico, sufficient- 
ly strong, not only for the defence of the works 
intrusted to their care, but for various offensive 
operations, and more especially the prevention of 
a general system of contraband, which would in- 
evitably defeat the object of revenue. Experience 
has proved that our present squadron in the Gulf 
is altogether inadequate to the purpose of blockade. 
Unless we are deceived by the most gross misre- 


| control of Congress. 
| . The President must have reasons of a confider- | 
tial character in addition to what has been com- 
| municated to Congress, satisfactory to his own 
' mind, that this money is essential to the termina- 
tion of the war; and, in the present crisis, as on all 
similar occasions, the common suggestions of pol- 
ley forbid a public disclosure of the information 
which [ presume he has confidentially received, | 
The great defect of our Government is the publici- 
ty to which all our movements, intentions, and 
| negotiations, connected with foreign governments, | 
are exposed. ‘They uniformly read us through 
the debates in Congress, whilst we are blind as to 
| their ultimate designs. And the advantages which | 
have thus been acquired over us at various times, 
could not easily be estimated. At the same time 
I do not well know how the evil could be reme- 
, died, consistently with the form and spirit of re- | 
publican institutions. 
But, Mr. President, whilst I am thus willing to | 
place this sum of money in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive for a specific purpose, | must be allowed | 
to express my own strong convictions thatit should 
be accompanied by the most decided and energetic 
prosecution of the war on the part of this Govern- | 
ment. Iam grossly deceived by all the lessons of | 
experience which are taught in the history of other | 
nations, if a temporizing policy on our part will | 
have any effect but to defeat the very end we would | 
accomplish. There is no peace within the circle | 
of a system of half-way measures at this juncture. 
If there is, all history is a lie. A friend—aware 


me with the following very apt quotation from one 
of the most accomplished writers of the day. Ma- 
cauley, in his review of Hallam’s Constitutional | presentations, there has been, up to this time, little 
History, says: | more than a nominal blockade of the single port 
“ If there be any truth established by the universal expe- || and harbor of Vera Cruz. I will not pretend to 
rience of nations, . oA yee oe ara wor he pew ee i| estimate the naval augmentation which would be 
Oo War, is ¢ 2ak i eruel policy. , : e a- 
aa is ohe. co ot asbornion ant dene. But ar. ae || Necessary to enforce such a blockade as would put 
extreme case calls for that remedy, whieh is in its own na- | & Stop to wholesale smuggling along the entire 
| ture most violent, and which in such eases is a remedy only || coast of Mexico on the Gulf; but I doubt very 
because it is are it is 7 to ao oe ae di- || much if our whole naval force would not find 
j ° sanguk vit i do ne phic egonviation o . . * . 
[ tuing. Leanguid wir can do nothing which negotiation or || ccrive and sufficient employment in the aetvice. 
| ciple is not to save blood and money, but to squander In addition to this, the whole plan of revenue 
| them.” from imports may be counteracted by the regula- 
tions of Mexico establishing such duties on im- 
ported articles consumed as would amount to an 
interior prohibition. And, sir, our own history 
impresses a lesson which stands out in bold relief 
for the admiration and imitation of mankind, and 
which, as it will never be forgotten by us, may, 
whenever the exigency shall require, be adopted by 
others. They may, as our ancestors did with tea, 
resolve neither to purchase nor to use that which 
has paid aduty tous. These are the prominent 
objections which have arisen in my mind to the 


ures, after all that has transpired, would encour- 
age the belief in Mexico that we felt ourselves 
inadequate to the prosecution of offensive meas- 
ures, and in all probability would entail upon the 
| country an interminable border war. If this sys- 
| tem of defence should be adopted, in accordance 
with the views of the Senator from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Catnoun,] elevated and statesmanlike as 
those views are in many respects, I must be per- | 
mitted to differ with him, both in his estimate of | € F 
the number of troops necessary to defend the fron- || military feature in the plan of the Senator from 
tier from the mouti of the river to the Passo del || South Carolina. I offer them with great diffidence, 
Norte, as well as the consequences which must re- | and without the slightest abatement of the high 
sult from a policy which it is certainly not offen- a ee which I feel for his eminent endowments, 
which for more than the third of a century 
_ have made him a burnished and “a shining mark 
in the history of his country. If my objections are 
well-grounded, any plan of mere defence and con- 
|| sequent inactivity is utterly inadequate to the de- 
Their want of contiguity || sired end. Instead of promoting peace, such defen- 
| must necessarily forbid the thought. Is it to be || sive measures would procrastinate the war. They 
supposed that a garrison, consisting of a single | would increase rather than diminish the effusion of 
regiment could resist the attack of such an army | human blood. : 
as Mexico can at any time bring into the field? || Upon the score of expense, it offers to me no 
The unhappy fate of the brave defenders of the || advantage; for I cannot see how we are to retain 
Alamo is a sufficient answer to the question. | military possession along the banks of the Rio del 
| These posts must be abandoned at the approach |, Norte and the entire Gulf coast of Mexico with a 
| of a Mexican army, properly led, or the garri- | less military force than would bewufficient for all 
| sons find bloody graves beneath the ruins of their 1 the purposes of invasion. The whole plan of the 
| own defences. The great and vital objection which || Senator from South Carolina is resolved in three 
: to this plan is, that as it furnishes not even || words—armed n and inaction. My limit- 


| the line, as I have estimated it on the map, is over 
| five hundred miles, to be defended by four posts, | 
| each garrisoned with one regiment. It will not be | 


cor in case of attack. 


the remote assurance of peace, it entails upon the || ed reading and reflection have taught me that, in de- 
country an absolute necessity for the maintenance || termining upon a plan of military operations, itis a 
of a numerous standing army—a war equipment | fatal oversight not to consider well the probable 
as strong in numbers as our present list will be | effect which the plan shall have upon the mind and 
when filled by the additional ten regiments just 

provided for. This is inevitable, from the fact 
that we must necessarily keep a sufficient force in 
our southern division to meet any ee, that | 
may arise, to concentrate at any requi 


_ condition of the enemy, as well as upon the habits 
_ and predisposition of their lives. This one oversight 
, in a single instance arrested in his towering career 
and consign.:d to loneliness and death upon a bar- 
point for | ren rock, the mightiest of earth’s uerors, 
the repulsion of an army, which may at any mo- \ loftiest of all her princes—he who burst upon a 
ment me an army of invasion. How long this | dazzled world with all the brightness of a new sun 
state of things would continue, human foresight | in the zenith, and ‘* before whose deeds the achieve- 


‘| ments of Ammon’s son grow pale.”’ 





must vainly endeavor to predict. 
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So far as the boundary proposed to be defended 
by the honorable Senator from South Carolina is | 
concerned, Lam well content with it a8 a perma- | 
nent boundary in fixing the future limits between | 
this country and Mexico, and to this purpose Lam | 


williag to contribute by a proper indemnity upon |} ligion. It was the crescent arrayed against the cross; 
It has been || the mosque against the monastery. And the deep | 


a final adjustment of our difficulties. 





conclusively shown by that Senator, that vacant | 


; : 1} 
and unoccupied territory is the only accession, | 


which in sound policy we should think of making | 


in that quarter. Mexico and the United States are || 


peopled by two distinctand utterly unhomogeneous | 


races. Inno reasonable period could we amalga- | 
mate. Nomadic in their habits, and grossfy ig- 


norant, as a vast proportion of them are, they are 
utterly unfit for the blessings and the restraints of 
rational liberty, because they cannot comprehend | 
the distinction between regulated freedom, and that 
unbridled licentiousness which consults only the 


evil passions of the human heart, making each man |! 


the avenger of his own wrongs, and government 
itsclf a mere pinything, at the capricious pleasure 
of the infuriated mass. With them as with our 
own savage tribes, liberty is the utter absence of 
civil restraint and of laws. For many long, long 
years before they could be adapted to our institu- 
tions, New England must have her schoolmasters 
there in every hamlet and district. Sir, in my 
opinion, no plan on our part will be effectual in 
restoring peace between the two countries, but that 
which includes the most vigorous and efficient 
measures; and, therefore, I trust that all the ener- 
gies of the nation will be directed to the prosecution | 
of offensive war during the campaign now in pro- 
gress. So far, our victories have been productive 
of no results other than the individual glory, which 
all concede to the gallant officers and soldiers who 
have participated in the various conflicts. Our | 
operations hitherto have been confined to the bor- 
ders of Mexico; we have inflicted upon their coun- | 
try none of the severities of war. ‘he great mass 
of the Mexican population have heard of the din 
of war; but it is only in the far distance. The | 
feeling of security, the absence of apprehension, 
is as complete with them as with us, think Ido | 


| 
not venture too much in saying that so far this war || 
} 


has been serviceable to them asa nation. It has uni- | 
ted opposite, contending, and bloody factions; and 
for the first time in their history, the Government | 


; 


| equal indifference. 


| ancestors had held undisputed authority. And here 


again the masses could be roused by appeals to || she should ask us, if we intended to despoil her of 





of the country, which was covered with their re- | 
spective cities, and teraples and palaces; and to ef- | 
fect the purpose of either side, the entire destruction 
of the opposite race was necessary. It was, more- 
over, a war between two contrary systems of re- 


struggle was whether the land should be dedicated 
to Allah and his bloody prophet, or the one true 
and living God. ‘The objects of Napoleon in Spain 
were scarcely less offensive to a people boasting 
their independence from the extinction of the Ro- | 
man rule over mankind. He came amongst them 
to displace their ancient dynasty, to dethrone the 
descendant of a long race of their kings, and to | 
dispossess their nobility, with immemorial descent, 

of the homes, and the lands, and the palaces, and | 
the castles, where, for a hundred generations, their | 





their piety, for it was well known that the soldiers | 
cradled in the French revolution carried no religion | 
in their ranks, and regarded mosque and abbey with | 
The object of Napoleon was | 
the substitution of a new race of monarchs in the | 
verson of his brother, than which nothing could | 
”e more offensive to Spanish pride and Spanish | 
prejudice. ‘There had moreover existed for ages 
an inherent warlike rivalry between France and | 


ed amid the passes of the Pyrenees and the Alps, 
or struggling for empire on the plains of Italy, | 


| Spain. Their bloody conflicts had often resound- | 


_ their consecrated cloisters resounding with the rev- | 


begins to wear the appearance of stability, whicha | 


mere defensive war on our part, I think, would be 
apt to strengthen. 
under such a state of things, | must frankly say, 
is a conclusion irresistible with me. We must seek | 
peace with our armies in their seats of power and 
wealth, the homes and palaces of their rulers—this 
way lies peace. The road to the city of Mexico | 
is the road to peace. ‘Their capital and other prin- | 
cipal cities in the hands of a well-appointed army, 
evincing at every step a decided purpose, controlled 
by clemency, but acting, whenever the occasion 
requirea, with proper severity, and determined thus | 
to continue the war to its close, will ensure us a 
pire oroffered by Mexico before the autumn leaf | 
1a8 fallen. In this position we can support our | 
armies, because we can avail ourselves of their re- 


venues, by enforcing the regulations which we pre- || in the terms, we ask see by way of purchase | 


scribe; we can command their contributions; we 
can confiscate their public property; we can enforce 
all the rights of conquerors for the time being. But 
to any such vigorous and decided measures, lt hear 
objections founded in the nature and constitution 
of the Mexicans, as descendants of the Spaniards, 
whose indomitable resistance to the Moors several | 
centuries back, and to Napoleon within our own 
time, has been arrayed here, as an argument against 
the prosecution of a war of invasion on our part. | 
This argument, jf it agreed with the gase, would | 


be very good; but under existing circumstances || Do we propose to overturn her Government, and 


liu the first place, all the in- || 


it is worth nothing. 
formation I possess teaches me that a vast majority | 
of the Mexican people have scarcely adrop of Span- 
ish blood in their veins. They are principally In- | 


grafted on the Indian, and occasionally a mixture | 
of Spanish. But Spaniards and their descendants 
do not constitute one-fifth of the entire population 
So that the great proportion have not this inherent | 
obstinacy in conflict. But admitting that they were | 
all Spanierds—ail descendants “ of high Castile or | 
lofty Arragon’’—to make the argument of value | 
the cases must be parallel. Between the Moors and 
Spaniards, the war was one of extermination on 
both sides; the object was the exclusive possession 


|| point does the resemblance exist? 
| upon the city of Mexico, and possessing ourselves 


| treaty of peace and limits, as honorable to her as 


|| ment of a fixed boundary. ‘These are the terms of 


j 


} 


| 
i} 


| their worship; churches and the cha 


e ti 
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officer dare place his foot again upon his native | 


| the ruffian soldier under his command who offers || 


| Mexico? 


ti 


; _and desecrate her religious temples? The Consti- 
dians and a mongrel race, with the negro stock in- || 


where the field of Pavia bears eternal testimony to 


the glory of Spain, or back in France where Ro- || 


and dreaded Spanish infantry. Here were motives 
as strong as can actuate the human heart to end- | 
less resistance. They were fighting for all that 
men and nations hold dear on this side the grave. 
The memories of long ages, filled with the heroic | 
deeds of their ancestors, roused them to the pre- 
servation of their own and their country’s inde- 
pendence. ‘Their cities carried by assault, their 
villages smoking in ruins, the midnight air filled 
with the cries of their unhappy daughters, driven 
forth naked and perishing from the altars where 
they had yowed themselves to God and sanctity; 


croy witnessed the utter annihilation of the famed | 
' 


elries of a brutal soldiery, all combined, would 


have roused to madness and to flame the lowest || 


| human heart that ever beat responsive to the 
That there is no peace for us | 


words home and country. What parallel is there 
in all this with the proposition for offensive meas- 
ures on our part against Mexico? Ly what single | 
In marching 


of her stronghotds, what is the object which they | 
well know we entertain? Reparation for wrongs | 
which she has inflicted on us, and which repara- 

tion we desire her to make by the conclusion of a | 
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| savages, 
| glory lie not in the wilderness. 
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surrendering to us any part of her territory, 
we would, should England attempt to wrest from, 
us Massachusetts, with the consecrated soil of 
Bunker’s Hill. Sir, I cannot admit the force of 
the comparison, nor I presume will the people of 


as 


Massachusetts recognise it very readily. On the 
one side, a teeming, industrious, and enlightened 
population, the very home of science and art, Jeary. 
ing and the muses, and covered at every step with 
sanctified recollections of heroic suffering and mar- 
tyrdom in the cause of liberty; on the other, 4 
wilderness uninhabited, save by bands of rotite 

© 5 


The ficlds of Mexican revolutionary 


5 ' She has no Bun. 
ker’s Hill, no Lexington, in California and New 


| Mexico. If she had, I might conceive the feeline 
g 


which my friend has pictured. I should then lia. 
ten with an aching heart to her appeal, if humbled 
before us, and pointing to them as ber tre asures, 


| the fields where her independence was won, and 
| the graves where mouldered the bones of her he- 
| roes first stricken in fight. But this is not the case, 


and in asking her to convey to us a portion of her 


unoccupied territory, we are asking no more than 
what our good nature induced us to do Jast sum- 
mer, when, without any equivalent at all, we sur- 
rendered to England two thirds or three-fourths of 


/ our own territory in Oregon, and that, too, with 





it can be to us. We ask at her hands, as we have 
often asked before, in kind language, the payment 
of long withheld indemnities, and the establish- | 


veace. As to the acquisition of territory included 





and indemnity or satistaction for the present war, 
and it is only to be taken from her vacant and un- 
occupied territory, lying along our borders, essen- 
tial to us, useless to her, and which is already sub- 
dued by our arms, in the chances of a war which 
she had long provoked, and which she was more 
eager to begin at last than we were. 

Do we propose the subjugation and conquest of | 


{ do not believe there is one sane and || 


intelligent man in the United States, who would || 


accept her, if she should make the voluntary offer. _ never hope for Paradise! No! but I would say to 


give her rulers and laws of our selection? What 
maniac ever conceived the thought? Is our pur- | 
pose to change the form of her religion, or to rob | 





tution of our country secures to the votaries of that || 
religion and all others, the fullest enjoyment of | 
parent; ne She Snape OF the | 
Catholic lift their proud spires in smiling security | 


all over this broad republic. And what American || 


soil who fails to punish with unmitigated severity 


_ violence to the inoffensive and unresisting? But 


my friend from Ohio said the other day, that 


Mexico would feel as indignant at the thought of H pearance at 


é 


the decided approbation of those who now think it 
very wrong to take any land from Mexico. 

As to the causes of this war, I shall not enter 
into them; its justice or its injustice, in my opin- 
ion, have but little to do with its prosecution, when 
the aim on all sides is to prosecute it for the sake of 
a speedy termination. One thing, however, | may 
in justice remark, that unless refuted, the assign- 
ment of causes made by the President in his open- 
ing message must secure to us the verdict of pos- 
terity. But be this as it may, one thing is certain, 
we are engaged in war with an obstinate enemy, 


/and during its continuance I feel bound by the 
| highest sense of duty to contribute, by every means 


in my power, to the success of my country ’s arins, 
and the humiliation and overthrow of the enemy. 
I stop not to ask the approval of casuists when 
my heart bids me to know only my own coun- 
tury in the contest; and I fervently trust that God 
may forever crown her eagle banner with victory, 
whenever and wherever her sons may unfurl it 
in battle, beneath the broad vault of Heaven. 
Never may its glorious folds, dimmed and discol- 
ored with the blood of its soldiers, trail in the dust. 
I should deplore an unjust or an aggressive war as 
much as any man; I would leave no proper means 
untried for an accommodation; to secure peace, I 
would yield everything but honor; but whilst war 
lasted | would strain every sinew, exert every 
nerve of the nation to impress the enemy and the 
world with the terror of our arms. Sir, the hunt- 
ers-up of conscience cases may approve it or not: 
I am well assured that this course it is my duty to 
adopt and pursue. I would not, whilst the gloomy 
cloud of war hung over the land, say to the ene- 
my, ‘*Go on! you are right—we are wrong! The 
God of justice is on your side, and His avenging 
hand will yet deliver to toils our soldiers 
bound hand and foot, so that you may flesh your 
swords in their bosoms!”’ Sir, I would not sa 

to our own brave soldiers, ‘‘ March slowly—trail 
your arms—you are engaged in an unjust and 
unholy war!” No. I would not paralyze their 
strong arms and valiant hearts in the hour of 
battle! JI would not rob them of the hope of Hea- 
ven! I would not shriek into the ear of the dying 
soldier that for him no bright-eyed angels waited 
above the smoke of the battle—that he must 


our soldiers, “‘ Advance your standard! Wave it 
high in air! Let its flashing folds make music; 
when the battle is over, let the blaze of victory 
surround it, or let your lifeless bodies be piled in 
pyramids on the gory field! Onward in this spirit, 
or dream no more of the proud wife’s kiss, or the 
mother’s blessing and her prayer!” For, | must 
confess, I do not comprehend the forecast which 


_ proposes the withdrawal of our armies, or the pru- 


dence which declares in advance that we must at- 
tach no Mexican territory to the Union. [ assail 
no Senator’s motives—I question no Senator’s pa- 
triotism; I speak only to what I conceive to be an 
ome of nee when I say, be in my meee the 

tion of any such proposition amounts, If ap- 
an me, to submission; and that whilst, 
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- the one hand, they are eminently calculated to 
encourage the arrogance of Mexico, upon the other, 


they will find no response in the bosom of the Uni- 


= 


amongst us. There can be no disunion while 
ted States. Our people will indignantly refuse their | these last; and wo betide the man whose foot is 
sanction to any such policy. The slumbering fires _ first advanced in the unholy cause—that gives up 
of the nation will be roused at the bare thought of | his native land to the fierce, unutterable horrors of 
humbling the proud standard of the United States _ civil war: 
before barcarian Mexico. 


There 
| can be no peaceful dissolution of this Union. No, 
| sir; no. o to the great basin of the West, and 
citizens resident within her borders, show no very | among her busy and teeming millions find, if you 
sisterly affection on her part; and in the next, I || can, one man who will not die to preserve it; one 
must confess my want of sympathy with any peo- || mother who in its cause will not say to her son, 
le where anarchy rules in the name of liberty. || go, quick to this battle, and ‘* come back in tri- 
Her history is a libel upon ee government. || umph, or come back no more.’’ Come what will 
When human sympathy shall follow insubordina- || with others, there, fast anchored to the rock of 
tion, misrule, and bloodshed, then, but not till then, | 
will it be properly invoked for Mexico. 
1 am constrained, reluctantly, before closing, to | 
turn toa feature which unhappily has been con- 
nected with the subject of the present war. Most | 
| 


in behalf of Mexico as a sister republic. In the 
first place, the wrongs she has done us, and our 


| ages is the imperishable ark of the Union. My 
| mind inclines not to the gloomy picture of our 
country’s destiny, which is conveyed so often 
and so carelessly in those detested words—dis- 
union, civil war: words which bring to me at once 
the image ofa land all desolate; the idle and rusted 


sincerely do I wish that it could have been ex- 
cluded. Come in what shape it may, we always 
find the question of slavery productive of vexation || by the sea-side; sacked and burning cities; dese- 
without the slightest resulting benefit. Whilst I | crated churches; the fallen column and the broken 
entertain the most sincere respect for the opinions || shaft; all the consecrated labors of industry, pa- 
of many of my fellow-citizens on this subject, || triotism, and genuis in ruins; the midnight fight by 
founded, as | know them to be, upon religion and || the blazing village, where father strikes at son, 


conscience, I have never ceased to regard their ap- || and brother aims the accursed steel true to the | 


pearance here as erroneous and misdirected, and, in | heart of brother, yet stops his shout of triumph as 
this instance, more misdirected than ever. Why, || the red stream gurgles out, and calls the lightnings 
sir, endeavor to kindle a flame on either side about | of avenging Heaven to rive him, fratricide, where 
this matter now? Will it not be time enough to || he stands. This, this isa faint sketch of civil war; 
make laws for the territory, and to prescribe its and when we talk so freely of it, to familiarize the 
municipal regulations, when we possess it? Are | public with it, to prepare the way for its coming, 
we not possibly subjecting ourselves to the ridicule || let us not forget its deformity. Hell holds not its 
of the world by this display of overweaning con- || twin in hideousness. But I read no such dark 


. . . . . 1} 
fidence in a result which may never occur? Is it | leaf: rather I love to look down the bright vista of 


sound policy, is it true patriotism, to excite ill | ages, through all coming time, and see her free, 
blood at home, when a foreign enemy is watching || and happy, and peaceful millions still doubling; 
our proceedings with the ever vigilant eye of an her ports on the Atlantic and the Pacific sending 
enemy? Is such a course calculated to bring Mex- || forth their thousand ships a day, bearing her com- 
ico to terms, or to impress mankind with rever- |, merce all over the world; her broad standard stil] 
ence for republican institutions? All these seem || advancing unsullied and unchanged, save where 
to me apposite questions at this time, and all,in my || new and bright stars shall be shining out upon its 
view, are against the agitation which has stirred | azure field; her Constitution ever green and vig- 
this Chamber for the last few days, and which, it orous; her council fires yet blazing here where we 
would seem, seeks to shake the Union. I will not | stand; those pillars still upright and polished; that 
stop now to debate the question on one side or the | portrait still there, and none other above or beside 
other, for I would not hamper the energies of my }) it; and to think, as I try to read the far distant fu- 
country in its hour of need like the present. The | ture, that there shall be no last defender of the 
proposition to prohibit slavery in any territory | American republic, no *‘lion of our tribe,” till 
which may be say eye will bea fair subject of || ** the Son of man cometh in the clouds.” 
discussion when the acquisition is perfected, and || 

when we are required to extend over it our terri- | the Senate, but gave way to 

torial jurisprudence. With the spirit of the re- | Mr. CALHOUN, who moved, that this bill be 
marks of the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. |, passed by for the present, and that the resolutions 
But.er,] who spoke the other day on this subject, | submitted by him be now taken up. 


I heartily concur; but whilst with him I feel fully || Mr. SEVIER observed that he had given no- 
the disagreeable effect of this question u 


more kindly feelings, which it is our 
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, bloodshed and civil war, when reason and wisdom, 1 
public virtue and patriotism, have no more ahome || 


} 
i 


| bill would now be procee 
| would be taken on the amendments. 


| tesy from this body by way of delay. 
| had to say upon this bill, he could say as well at 
| this time as at any other. 


plough; a solitary ocean—dismasted ships rotting || 


| bridge over the 
for the purpose of making it free. 


Mr. NILES rose for the purpose of addressing | 


n the || tice a few days since that he was exceedingly desi- | 


uty to 


the dread of its effects to the extent expressed | 
by others. Whenever alluded to, the slave ques- | 
tion is uniformly arrayed for the purpose of in- 
timidation. One blast upon its clanging trampet, | 
and instantly the gaunt and spectral form of dis- 
union, with all its fierce battalia, are conjured 
hefore us. Sir, the same God whose pillar of | 
fire guided our ancestors through the dark night of 
the Revolution, and led them, at its close, to build 
up this most magnificent and benign Government, 
will not permit his high purposes to be thwarted | 
by the vain schemings or the mad delusions of their | 
posterity. The slave question, like many other , 
questions, has its difficulties; but they are far from 
insurmountable. More than once already the gal- | 
lant vessel of the Union has encountered their 
rude shock; and without even sheering to the right | 
or the left, she has passed quietly and majestically 


G | rous to have a vote taken upon this bill. 
cherish, I must confess that I do not participate in || 


| 
j 

i 

i 

' 


He was 
aware that there were two or three gentlemen who 


| desired to make a few observations. He was wil- 


| ling to yield, however, to any one who would now 
| proceed to speak; for, of course, he would be glad 


| insist upon a vote being taken upon the bill. 


| Mr. CALHOUN remarked, that if the honora- || 
| ble Senator from Massachusetts was not desirous | 
| of being heard to-day upon the subject of the reso~ | 


‘lutions, he would not call them up; but if he were 
' desirous of doing so, he would feel it his duty to 
| insist upon the resolutions being taken up in ac- 
| cordance with the arrangement which was made 
| yesterday. He would be governed altogether by 
| the wishes of the Senator. 


desired to address the Senate upon it, and he also || chargé des affaires during the absence of the Min- 


‘| ister; and several others, offered by Mr. Woop- 
i} 

to hear all that gentlemen might be desirous to say. || 
| But he wished the Senate to understand, that be- | 
| fore they adjourned to-morrow, no matter who | 
| might have spoken or who might not, he would | 


on her bright and glorious pathway. Comewhen | Mr. R. JOHNSON said the Senator from Mas- 
it may, I fear not to meet this question, or any | sachusetts did not wish to address the Senate to- 
other connected with onrinstitutions. I havecon- | day. ; 

fidence in Heaven, confidence in the wisdom and | Mr. WEBSTER said he did not desire that the 
virtue of my countrymen, that assures mé the evil | Senator from South Carolina should be governed 
will not come without the remedy. Thisagitation | at all by his wishes. If he were not himself dis- 
here is premature—so premature as to make men | posed to bring up the resolutions at this time, he 
wonder why it is, and what for. Plain menvhink | did not wish that it should be done on his account. 
it will be time enough for the watchmen of the'|| Mr. BADGER said it was exceedingly impor- 
South to sound the alarm when danger re ae | tant that they should have an executive session. 
time enough to talk of dismembering the Union | Mr. CALHOUN. I understand the Senator 
when the North shall violate the rights of the. | from Massachusetis as not being desirous of pro- 
South; time enough to talk of force and disunion, “ ceeding with his remarks? 





ae moan 


Mr. WEBSTER assented ; 
Mr. BADGER said he certainly thought that no 


|| gentleman could well be expected to address the 
| Senate at this late hour, for two reasons: in the 


first place, he could scarcely do himself justice; 


'; and, in the next place, there was a great deal of 
’ “Tt were better for him that a mill- || 
_ Nor, sir, can I partici- || ‘stone were hanged about his neck, and that he | 
gute in the sympathy which I have heard invoked || ‘ were drowned in the depth of the sea.”’ 


necessary business remaining to be done, and some 


sag oie matters belonging to executive session. 
| iV: 


Ir. SEVIER again expressed the hope that this 
ded with, or that the vote 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, after stating the 


| pending question, was proceeding to put the ques- 
| ton upon the amendment offered by the Senator 
| from Michigan; when 


Mr. NILES rose and said that he asked no cours 
What he 


He required no prepa- 
ration. 


Mr. MANGUM said, if the Senator would give 


| way, he would move that the bill be passed by in- 


eer 
Mr. NILES assenting— 
The question was taken upon this motion, and 


| it was ageed to upon adivision: Ayes 27, noes not 
| counted. 


Mr. BADGER renewed his motion for an ex- 
ecutive session. It did not prevail, however. 
THE CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 

Mr. SEVIER said, the civil and diplomatic ap- 


| propriation bill had been laid on the table, on hia 
' motion; he therefore now_moved to take it up 


again. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Several amendments were sgreed to; among 
which was one to complete the repairs of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to the Capitol; one making an ap- 
propriation of $2,000 for the employment of the 
meteorologist, now in the service of the Govern- 


‘| ment; one making compensation to Mr. Parker, 
interpreter to the Chinese mission for services 


'which he had rendered; one allowing additional 


| compensation of g80U to each of certain district 
| judges of Missouri, Louisiana, Arkansas, &c., for 
the discharge of certain duties imposed upon them 
| by act of Congress; one making an appropriation 


of $2,200 for the repair of the Potomac bridge; and 
one making an appropriation for the purchase of a 
Wises Branch of the Potomac, 


Several amendments were rejected, among which 


| was one by Mr. R. Jounson to allow firewood and 
| one ration per diem to the midshipmen at the An- 


_ napolis naval school; one by Mr. Yunes to appro- 
| priate $8,000 for the payment of certain arreereane 
= 


ritory of Florida; one by Mr. Cameron to appro- 
riate $50,000 for the construction of a marine 
fospita at Pittsburg; one by Mr. Famrie.p to 
| issue a register for the barque Canton; one allow- 


4 of legislative and executive expenses of the 
| 


| ing an outfit to Mr. Middleton, who, as secretary 


| of legation at Spain, had discharged the duties of 


prince, Mr. Pearce, and Mr. Dix. .. 

The Senate adjourned at a late hour, pending a 
long discussion on an amendment, offered by Mr. 
Rusk, to pay to Texas $70,000 for goods taken 
from a custom-house in Texas by certain Ameri- 
can citizens. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friway, February 26, 1847. 
The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 


Mr. THOMAS SMITH, by leave, presented 
certain resolutions from the Legis lature of the 
State of Indiana, relating to sundry subjects, viz: 





| To the improvement of the mail communication 


between Toledo, Ohio, via the Wabash valley, to 
New Orleans; the claim of Francis Vigo; the 
holding a session of the Supreme Court of the 
United States west of the Alleghany mountains; to 
preémptions on the Miami national reservation in 
the State of Indiana; to public lands in the county 
of Gibson; to the Indiana hospital for the insane, 
the institution for the education of the blind, and 
the asylum for the deaf and dumb; to the exten- 
sion of the Wabash and Erie canal from the mouth 
of Tippecanoe river to Terre Haute; to the Buffalo 
and Mississippi railroad; for the reduction of the 
price of public lands to actual settlers; on the sub- 
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ject of postage; relative to granting land to Mr. | making appropriations for the payment of navy 
“W hitney to construct a railroad from Lake Michi- |) pensions for the year ending June 30, 1848. 
gan to the Pacific ocean; on the subject of increas- || Mr. D. P. KING moved the following amend- 


ing the monthly pay of, and granting lands to, the || ment: ‘* For the payment of invalid pensioners, 


. i} . . * 
volunteers in the Mexican war; and relative to the || heretofore paid from the privateer pension fund, 


sule of intoxicating liquors by white men to the || for the years 1847 and 1848, 46,000.’’ 
{ndians; which resolutions were laid upon the || Mr. K. supported his amendment in a very few 
table and ordered to be printed. || earnest remarks. 

Mr. RUNK, by leave, presented a resolution of | Mr. McKAY replied to Mr. Kine. 
the Legislature of New Jersey, relative to the ex- || Mr. HAMLIN made a remark, and said he 
tension of slavery in any territory which may be 


’ | would vote for the amendment. . 
annexed to the United States; which was laid upon The question was taken, and the amendment 
the table and ordered to be printed. | was disagreed to: Ayes 65, noes 70. 

Mr. KAUFMAN moved that the House re- Mr. STANTON moved the following amend- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole for the | pent: o 
purpose of taking up the bill to authorize the Presi- : 
dent of the United States to increase the naval || 
establishment of the United States. Disagreed to. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, from the Committee | 
on Foreign Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
to regulate the diplomatic intercourse of the Uni- | 
ted States, reported an amendatory bill; which 
was committed. 

Mr. McK AY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to which was referred the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill makmng appropriations for 
the naval service of the United States for the year 
ending the 30th of June, 1848, reported that the 
committee had agreed to some of said amendments, 





1845, ehapter 41, entitled ‘An act renewing certain naval 


this act.’? 


' inquired if the amendment was in order. 
The CHAIR decided the amendment in order. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr.GRIDER moved the following amendment: 


* Be it further enacted, That the act of Congress, passed 
July 7, 1838, entitled ‘An act granting half-pay and pensions 
to certain widows,’ and the several acts and resolutions 


: ; amendatory or explanatory thercof, be, and the same are |! 
anid disagreed to others. The bill, with the amend- ‘ 


hereby amended, so that any widow who shall have been mar- 
ments, was then committed. ried previous to the first day of January, in the year 1800, shall 


Mr. SEAMAN moved that the Tlouse resolve 


itself into Committee of the Whole on the private by the provisions of said acts and resolutions hereby amend- 


ed che would now be entitled to receive had she been mar- 
Sie ha ) Is . : ried prior to the first day of January, in the year 1794.” 
Mr. MORRIS rose toa privileged question, and The CHAIR decided the amendment out of 
called up the motion he made several days since oxder 


to reconsider the vote by which the bill to amend 
the acts concerning the penitentiary in the District 
of Columbia was laid on the table. 
The question being put on reconsidering, it was 
rejected. 
Mr. Seaman’s motion to go into Committee of 
the Whole was then put and rejected. 


Mr. GORDON, from the Committee of Claims, 
to which was referred the Senate bill for the relief 
of Susan E. Gordon, and the Senate resolution for 
the benefit of John Devlin, reported the same with- 
out amendment; which bill and resolution were 
committed. 

Mr. G., from the same committee, to whith was | 
referred the Senate bill for the settlement of the | 
claim of John R. Williams, reported the same with- 
out amendment, with a recommendation that it do 
not pass; which bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. DANIEL, from the same committee, to 
which was referred Senate bill for the relief of 
Charles M. Gibson, reported the same without 
amendment; which was committed. 


Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS (by leave) introduced 
a joint resolution for the relief of Thomas B. Win- ; ‘ 9 
ston, a notary public of the State of Mississippi; |, “ety stipulations.” Agreed to. — 
which was read twice, and referred to the Commit- || . Mr. T. also moved as new sections the follow- 
tee on the Judiciary. ing; which were agreed to: 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL, from the Com- || _ ‘snd be it further enacted, That, for the parchase of pres- 

REx . ; S SE OTT ER | ents for the Canianche and other Indians of Texas and the 
ek <. noereny * . was i Te the fol- southwestern prairies, promised them in 1846, and for the 
owing Senate bills:—for the relief of W illiam G. | same object the present year, the sum of $20,000: Provided, 
Davis aud Mary Ann, his wife; to authorize the || That so much of this amount, not exceeding one-half, as 
x~yment of a sum of money to Robert Purkis may be found necessary, on a proper settlement of the ac- 
vad for the relief of John eceeneis —reported the cous of Peonstn. Spivey © Drseaein ve Pare ie Wows Ser 

, 

saine severally without amendment. Said bills || 


presents which they advanced in the year 1846, the War 

; Department not having the authority to furnish them. 
were then committed. || And be it further enacted, hat for compensation of a 
Mr. THOMASSON, from the Committee on || speci#l agent and two interpreters for one year to enable the 
the Post Office and Post Roads, to which was re- |, W"" nt rine eqda deg ae dete say etn am wig cd 


‘te. ~. . : ~ said Indians as may be necessary towards the preservation 
ferred the Senate bill for the relief of Joseph F. | ofa good understanding with them, and securing peace on 
Caldwell, reported the same without amendment, | the frontiers, the sum of $3,650.” 


Committed, | The bill was then laid aside. 
Mr. McCLERNAND (by leave) presented cer- |, Mr. A. D. SIMS moved to take up the Senate 


tain resolutions from the Legislature of the State | 


of Hlinois, instructing the Senators and ing | ; i 
é ructing tors requesting | to isagreed to 
the Representatives from the said State in Congress | es eee ‘Tose , 


; 3 Pr a : The committee then rose, and reported the two 
os for any Proposition, constitutional and | above bills that they had had under jensideentiie: 
practicable, for raising men and money to carry on | : ee 
the war with Mexico; which resolutions were laid ||.) he bill making appropriations for the payment 
upon the table, and ordered to be printed. of navy pensions was taken up, and the amend- 
Mr. LIGON, from the Committee of Claims, | Ment of the Committee of the Whole concurred in, 
to which was referred the Senate bill to authorize | 84 the bill passed. , 
the settlement of the account of Joseph Noursa, |), The bill to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
deceased, reported the same without amendment. | vide for the better organization of the Department 
Committed. "| of Indian Affairs,”’ and “An act to regulate trade 
NAVY PENSIONS. and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to pre- 
: . | serve peace on the frontier,”’ &c., was next taken 
On motion of Mr. McKAY, the House resolved up, and the amendments of the Committee of the 
itself into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Cons 


. Whole surred in; t : 
iu the chair,) and proceeded to consider the bill | ole concurred in; and the bill 


Mr. HAMLIN moved the following amend- 
'ment: ‘For the payment of privateer pensions 
pledged by the Government by act of Sen 26, 
1812, $3,000.’ Disagreed to: Ayes 66, noes 69. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported. 


The bill to amend an act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide for the better organization of the department 
of Indian Affairs,’’ and * An act to regulate trade 
and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to pre- 


1834, and for other purposes, was taken up. 
The bill was being read through by sections; 
when— 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved to amend 


the following: ** Or, with the consent of the tribe, 
be applied to such purposes as will best promote 
the happiness and prosperity of the members 
thereof.”’ Agreed to. 

Mr. T. also moved to add, after the words ** Sec- 


the following: ‘* Not inconsistent with existing 


Mr. BOYD, from the Committee on Military 





be entitled to and shall receive such annuity or pensions as | 


| REORGANIZATION OF INDIAN DEPARTMENT." 


section five, by inserting after the word “ therein,”’ | 


retary of War,”’ in the eleventh line, section five, | 


| 


| 


| 


* , . 9 i| 
Mr. McKAY rose to a question of order, and | ond soreen of gueankinthil po-aiipuath esenae on 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


j 
| 


serve peace on the frontiers,’’ approved June 30, || bill and amendments to the Committee of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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bill authorizing the oo of the papers of Alex- | 


| 


Affairs, to which was referred the Senate bi}! ma- 
king provision for an additional number of general 
officers, and for other purposes, reported the same 
with amendments. 

[The amendments to the first section provide that 
the number of brigadier generals to be appointed 
shall not exceed ‘* three,’’ and the number of major 
generals not to exceed ‘‘ two,” and that each bri- 


gade shall consist of not less than *‘ three,” instead, 


of two regiments. 

A new section is then proposed, to come in be- 
tween the first and second sections of the bil] as 
section two, in the following words: : 


“ And be it further enacted, That the President of the U 


ted States be and he is hereby authorized and em na, 


powered, 


: | at his diseretion, to designate and appoint any general off’ 
‘* Be it further enacte?, That the provisions of the act of || cer of the rank of major general, whether of the line se 


, ) " || brevet, and whether of the regular army or of volun 
pensions for the term of five years,’ be and the same are 


hereby extended to all pensions of similar kind, whether the | 
| same expired or shall expire before or after the passage of | 


: - 2 teers 
who may be in the service of the United States, Without 


regard to date of commission, to the chief command of the 
mnilitary force of the United States during the continuance 
of the existing war with Mexico: Provided, 'That the oflicey 
so designated and assigned shall cease to exercise the duties 


clusion and ratification of a treaty of peace with Mexico.’’ 


Another proposition is to add to section five the 
following: 


‘‘And that the President be and he is hereby further 


| authorized to fill, by regular promotion, or cause elections 
| to be held, to fill vacancies of regimental or company offi- 


cers, occasioned by death or resignation, or other eanse, in 
the severa} volunteer regiments or corps now in the service 


| of the United States in Mexico, or which may be reecived 


during the existing war with Mexico, and to commission the 
officers for the same.”’ 


And two other amendments are reported from 
the committee as follows: 

In seetion seven, strike out the words: “That the fifth 
section of the act entitled ‘An aet to raise for a limited 


time an additional military force, and for other purposes,’ 
approved February 11, 1847, shall only apply to the officers, 


| musicians, and privates provided for the ten regiments by 
|, the first section of said aet;” and at the end of the said sec- 


tion, add: “ Whose term shall expire as provided in the 


| fifth section of the act of 11th of February, 1847.’’ 


At the end of section sixteen add: ‘* To be dis- 
banded at the close of the war.’’] 

Mr. BOYD asked that the bill and amendments 
be considered at this time, as there was no appro- 
priation involved. 


Mr. GARRETT DAVIS moved to commit the 


Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BOYD said that he hoped the motion would 
not prevail, as it would very much endanger the 
passage of the bill. ; 

Mr. A. D. SIMS moved the previous question. 

After some inquiries and suggestions by Messrs. 
CARROLL, G. DAVIS, and ASHMUN, the pre- 
vious question was seconded. 


Mr. GARRETT DAVIS asked the yeas and 


i on ordering the main question, and they were 


ordered. . 


Mr. ASHMUN said, as the bill authorized the 


appointment of a lieutenant general, he moved to 


lay it on the table. ; 

The motion to lay the bill on the table was de- 
cided in the negative—Yeas 71, nays 106. 

The question was then taken on ordering the 
main question to be put, and passed in the aflirma- 


| tive—Yeas 102, nays 70. 


‘The main question as ordered, the question 
was stated on agreeing to the amendments reported 
by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BOYD rose and said, as there was a mani- 
fest desire to discuss the bill, he would propose 
that, by general consent, the proceedings on the 
previous question be reconsidered, and that the bill 
be committed to a Committee of the Whole for the 
purpose of debate until half-past two o’clock. 

The suggestion being assented to, the bill was 
committed. ; 

Mr. BOYD then moved the usual resolution to 
close the debate in Committee of the Whole on the 
bill at half after two o’clock this day. Agreed to. 

An arrangement was entered into, by which no 
member should speak more then twenty minutes 
in committee. ; 

The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole, (Mr. Biees in the chair,) and pro- 
ceeded to consider the said bill and amendments. 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS addressed the Chair. 
This (said he) is another measure to increase 
Executive power. The bill and amendments au- 
thorize the President to appoint two additional 
major generals and three brigadier corres and to 
select any major general to take the command in 
chief of the American armies. The thrice-rejected 
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heutenant general is thus brought up in another 
form and with another name. The war upon Scott | 
and Taylor by Mr, Polk and his friends is cease- 
jess and unsparing; and it is brought up again 
actively in the hats of Congress under new au- 
spices, and the power which the ten additional regi- 
ments to the regular army have given the President 
in the appointment of three or four hundred offi- 
cers. That project was early in the session rejected | 
py this House without a division, and some weeks 
afterwards by a majority of thirty; and if it is to 
succeed, it will be by the corrupt use of Presiden- 
tial patronage. ‘That is the influence which now 
reigns and rules. Controlled by it, the majority | 
o on systematically adding to Executive power, 
whilst they are all the while proclaiming them- | 
selves the only Democrats of the country. In sober 
iruth, the President is fast becoming a monarch. 
But, Mr. Chairman, at the close of a speech i! §Tomake all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
which I made early in the present session, I said, | carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
“| had a wish to say something upon the conduct 
‘of the Executive in relation to those conquered 
‘countries, but J will avail myself of some other 
‘opportunity. I will then assume, and I think || character, and pertaining in any manner to the 
‘maintain, that our President has no power but 


| Government or of any of its officers, must pass 
‘what is expressly conferred on him by the Consti- || through the Congressional crucible before it can 


‘tution, or the laws of Congress made under it;| have form and existence. It was impossible to 
‘that he derives no powers whatever from national || enumerate all the powers of Government in the 
‘law, and that the principles of that code are only || Constitution, and many of the inferior class had to 
‘so far applicable to him as they adhere to the || be left to implication. They were guarded by the 
‘express powers granted by the Constitution or || requirement that they should be ‘ necessary and 
‘laws; that the terms “‘sovereign”’ and “conqueror,” || proper,’ to carry into execution the enumerated | 
‘as used in the international code, are wholly in- || powers. But even this did not satisfy the enlight- 
‘applicable to him, either as President or as com- | ened and distrustful forecast of the wise men of 
‘mander-in-chief of our armies; that, in the con- |! the school of 1776; they had a clear view of the 
‘duct of our wars, he is merely our first military || abuse and dangers to which implied powers were 
‘and naval commander, and can exercise no pow- || subject, and they confided the structure and annun- | 
‘ers or functions but what are appropriate to such || ciation of all of them to the discretion only of the | 
‘officers; that he has no right by himself or his || Representatives of the people and the States. | 
‘deputies to set up permanent or temporary civil || They were too wise and too sincerely devoted to 
‘governments in conquered countries; but merely liberty to risk them with a single executive magis- 
‘to hold mitilary possession of them, including only || trate. The security of the President is, that he is 
‘the success and the security of his own command, 
‘and the putiing down of resistance in the conquered || king all laws, and it requires two-thirds of both | 
‘country; and that this latter being effected, the | Houses to overrule his dissent to any which they | 
‘peaceable people are to be left in the quiet minis- | may pass. 
‘tration of their own municipal laws.’’ I will || ©The Constitution explicitly vests the whole war 
now (said Mr. D.) proceed to redeem, as far as I 1 power of the Government in Congress; and it 
can, this pledge. he Government of the United |} makes the President commander-in-chief of the 
States is not founded upon the principle of plenary | army and navy of the United States. The old 
powers, or even of such an entirety, subject to || Articles of Confederation provided that the “ Uni- | 
limitations and exceptions specifically set forth; || * ted States, in Congress assembled, shall have the 


receive ambassadors and other public ministers. 
The higher powers of war, of peace, of appointing 
to office, are withdrawn from the executive class | 
and vested specially in the President and other 
functionaries of the Government. The well-school- | 
ed founders of our system had but recently come | 
out of a long life-and-death struggle with the one- 
man power; and they have manifested a wise dis- | 
trust of that monarchical principle in the organiza- | 
tion of the executive branch of the Government. 
As a further evidence of it, no implied powers 
whatever are vested in the President; and, if auxil- | 
lary powers are required for the convenient execu- 
tion of those which are expressed, they are to be 
organized by Congress, and can only exist or op- | 
| erate by authority ef law under the Constitution. 
Congress shall have power— 


United States, or in any department or officer thereof.” 
Every implied Executive power, or of @ny other | 


its great self-evident truth is, that it comprehends || ‘ sole and exclusive right and power of determining | brace the objects, and putan end to the war, which 


only such powers as are established expressly by || ‘on peace and war.’’ The power of the old Con- | 


the Constitution, or as result from them by proper || gress, and the Congress under the present Consti- 
and necessary implication. Another principle, sec- || tution, over the subject of war, except in the point 


ond in importance only to the one stated, is, that || of its termination by treaty, is the same; in both || 


all those powers are vested by appropriate language || bodies it is full and complete. In each the power 


in the department or officer by which they are to || to make war is uncontrolled, and by necessary _ 
be put in execution, and that none other can prop- | consequence it was the right and duty of one, and | 


erly assume or exercise them. These two proposi- || is of the other, to judge of the causes of war, to 
tions are received without dissent as axiomatic || determine against whom it shall be made, to fix 
truths in our system. || the objects and ends to which it shall be waged, 

In all Governments organized upon the estab- || and to resolve when it shall terminate. All these | 
lishment of fundamental principles, and the dis- | faculties are not merely consequential to the sover- 
tribution of its powers among different branches | eign war-making power; they are modes of its ex- 


arising in the course of its administration. . i 
United States, being engaged in a war of conquest upon Congress, conld not exist. The Continental 
to them; and their arms having subjugated and || and details; and the existing Congress has the same | 
now holding extensive portions of the Mexican || fulness of jurisdiction over the subject, because it 


territory, untried and important questions as to || was intended to be, and was in fact given to both | 


the existence and extent of certain powers, and to |! without condition or limitation. It is the option of | 
what department or officers they are confided by | Congress to grant or withhold appropriations to 
the Constitution, come up necessarily. || earry on any war; to decide how and what sums 


It is superfluous to say that there is no Execu- || shall be approftriated; what number and descrip- || 


tive power in the Government of the United States || tion of forces shall be appropriated; what number | 
beyond what the Constitution creates; but it is not || and description of forces shall be raised; whether | 


created which is not expressly named in that instru- | sort of ships shall be used; into what regions of 
ment, or that is not organized by Congress under its || country the war shall be carried; whether it shall | 
direction and authority. The executive power, | be offensive or defensive, and whether conquests | 
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of pardon, except in cases of impeachment, and to | 


| officers, 


| civil legislation. 


| in that capacity? 
| to that officer under the o 
| particle larger than if he were now any, other indi- 


| Senate, or elected by Congress. 


| associated with Congress in the business of ma- || 


| Senate is a coérdinate branch with the 
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its commander-in-chief, and the President and Sen- 
ate, or head of the War Department, all inferior 

i The parallel holds upon every other 
point, 

In relation to war and military affairs, Congress 
may legislate at will within the limits of the Con- 
stitution and the principles and usages established 
by civilized nations; and it has exercised this pow- 
er by the enactment of the code called the army 
regulations. Some of its provisions embrace the 
President as commander-in-chief, and he is just as 


fair a subject and just as subordinate to the mili- 


tary legislation of Congress, where it is applied to 
him, as in his character of President he is to its 
He has no immunity in either 
office. In England the King can do no wrong, and 
is above all law; in this blessed country the Presi- 


| dent is above none, and he, alike with the hum- 


blest laborer or foot soldier, must submit to its 


t , Supremacy. 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the || 


3ut the Constitution having appointed the Presi 


|| dent commander-in-chief of the army and navy of 


the United States, what are his powers and duties 


ee the same that attached 
d Confederation: not a 


vidual and appointed by the President and the 
The extent of the 
powers of a commander-in-chief in no kind or de- 
gree depend upon the manner of his appointment, 
and that the Constitution devolves this office on the 
President does not, cannotrenlarge its authority. 
He cannot, constitutionally at least, make war; he 
cannot raise, appoint, or supply armies, or build 
or put ships in commissien; he is merely our first 
military and naval commander, and as such the en- 
tire aggregate of his authority is to direct and con- 
trol the operations of the army and navy. He is 
the mere agent ef Congress in its exercise of the 
' sovereign war power of the nation; not appointed 
or removable by it, but wholly subordinate to it. 
He owes implicit obedience to all forms, rules, and 
restrictions, which it may by law prescribe for his 
government, and bis toluen is in the possession 
of the veto power as President. 

Whilst all would admit that to claim to indicate 
the objects or control the continuance of wara, in 
virtue merely of the office of highest commander, 
would be a solecism, yet these functions may be 
attempted to be deduced to the President from his 
being a branch of the treaty-making power, as a 
treaty would necessarily, tacitly or expressly, em- 


must ordinarily continue without a treaty. The 
resident 
of the treaty-making power, so that, if to deter- 
mine to what ends a war should be waged, and 
when it shall be concluded, result necessarily to 
the treaty-making power, those rights would attach 
conjointly to be Pranidont and the Senate, and not 
to him separately. But they do not properly rest 
in the treaty-making power; they are rightfully 
and necessarily an appendage to the war power. 
The two powers in our Government were not sep- 
‘arated with the purpose of restricting Congress, on 


| any point, in the exercise of the war power; but 
of magistracy, new questions will be continually | ercise without which the power, in its unity and | 
i The } plenitude, as it is conferred by the Constitution || 


because of the greater convenience, secrecy and 
despatch that would be introduced in the business 


| of negotiation by authorizing the President to con- 
against Mexico, occupy a position altogether novel || Congress exercised the war power in all its forms || 


duct our foreign affairs and make treaties, subject 
to the rejection and approval of two-thirds of the 
Senate. The objects of Congress in making and 
continuing a war are generally so well known that 
the President and the Senate need not to be expli- 
citly advertised of them for their instruction in ne- 
gotiating a treaty. Both the President and the 
Senate, being components of the war power, and 
there having been heretofore so much of confidence 


between them and the House, Congress has, and 
so obvious, though not less true, that there is none || operations shall be by sea or land; if by sea, what — 


no doubt will, in all but extraordinary cases, tacit- 
ly yield to the treaty-making power the decision 
of the questions, to what ends the war shall con- 
tinue to be waged, and when it shall be concluded. 


thus established, is vested in the President, and he 

as none beside. It is not the executive power of 
Russia, or of England, or a vague and indefinite 
executive power, but that only which is defined and 
ordained by our own Constitution. All the execu- 
live power of our Government is vested by general 
words in the President exclusively, unless by spe- 
cific terms it be conferred u some other func- 
tionary solely, or in conjunction with him. None 
of the higher sovereign powers are intrusted to him 


separately, and only two of any grade—the power |! mation of treaties, and the Constitution appoints 


1 shall be held or evacuated by our army. All such | But Congress unquestionably bas the right, as the 
! matters were acted upon and determined by the old || war-making power, to declare its own will and 


i 








Congress, and they come no less within the sweep || judgment upon these points. It would require a 


' thority of the existing Congress, because it || strong case to render sich an annunciation proper, 
Sees eer of power seats subject of war in || but, when made, it would be the duty of the treaty- 
| making and waging it. The only distinctions be- 


making power to conform to it. Many may dis- 
sent from the last general position; but the intelli- 
gent and candid, whilst contending that the treaty 
power, by possessing the function to terminate 
war, must consequently have the right to pass 
upon the objects for which it is waged, would con- 


tween the two —— a that the or 
Congress could end a war by treaty, appomt 
its oe commander-in-chief and subordinate offi- 
cers; the present Congress has no part in the for- 
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cede that this could not enure to the President 
alone, but must necessarily attach to the entire 
treaty-making power, both him and the Senate. 
The inevitable conclusions would be that this right 
could not be exercised by the President alone; by 
him in opposition to the Senate, or by him without 
the accordant action of the Senate. Whilst such 
a power was claimed for the President and the 
Senate, conjointly and inseparably, it would be ad- 
mitted that it was held concurrently with Congress; 
and another necessary consequence would be, that 
when Congress had declared the particular objects 
and ends of a war, and the conditions upon which 
it should be terminated, it would, in most cases, 
carry the assent of the President, invariably that of 
the Senate, in consequence of their being branches 
of the legislative power, and must, therefore, in 
every case be authoritative. 

But the great and controlling power of Congress 
over the continuance of war, and the mode and 
objects of waging it, consists in its undeniable right 
to grant or withhold supplies both of men and 
money. ‘This is the most potential, but the ex- 
treme remedy, and should not be resorted to until 
all others fail. But it is a mighty power, and has 
been so wielded by the Commons of England as 
to win what of liberty that country now possesses. 
It curbs her kings, and its exercise commands 
their obedience by shaking their thrones to the 
lowest foundations. The men of our Revolution 
had read its history in the mother country, and 
knew that in our system too it would be of inap- 
preciable value. Having themselves felt the weight 
of the galling yoke of tyranny, and being devoted 
soul and mind to liberty, they incorporated this 
great popular power in our Constitution, and pro- 
vided for its frequent and vigilant exercise by for- 
bidding appropriations for a longer period than two 
years, however imperative and urgent the case. 
The panders of James K. Polk, and of Executive 
power generally, boldly deny to Congress the right 
to resort to this power in all times of war. I[t is 
aguinst the exigencies and the dangers of war times 
particularly that it was intended to guard the free- 
dom of the people. Its wisdom and necessity in 
our system 18 daily becoming more apparent, and 
if the concentration of all the powers of the Gov- 
ernment in the President shall continue to pro- 
gress, as doubtless it will, the time is not distant 
when it will be the last citadel and the Jast hope of 
the country. 

It is thus seen that the President has no consti- 
tutional power to involve the country in war, and 
that it is made not a facile matter by being entrust- 
ed to the Representatives of the States and the peo- 
le; that Congress has the richt to accelerate peace 
by declaring and restrictin:r, from time to time, the 
objects of war, and to force it by withholding sup- 
plies; that the President and the Senate can at any 
time terminate war by making peace; that the 
President, in all cases except where his veto is 
overruled, and a majority of either House of Con- 
gress may compel peace, by refusing assent to bills 
of supply to continue the war; and that all laws to 
raise means to carry on war must originate in the 
House of Representatives. How strongly and 
strikingly is it in all this demonstrated that peace, 
and not war, is the pervading principle of our sys- 
tem; and that the arbitrament of these momentous 
issues is referred mainly to the sovereign people, 
and not to the one man, the President. 

Having ascertained these general principles, let 
us proceed to examine their relations and applica- 
tion to the present condition of the country. The 
United States is at war with Mexico. This war 
was made by President Polk, of his own will di- 
reeting the march of the American army into the 
territory of Mexico, then in her possession, and 
governed by her laws, to occupy it for the United 
States. This was an act of usurpation, and in der- 
ogation of the power of Congress. On the 13th of 
May last Congress recorynised and adopted this 
Presidential war; but it made no manifesto of the 
wrongs it intended to redress, or the objects to be 
effected by the continuance of the war. ‘A pream- 
ble of two lines recites: “ Whereas, by the act of 
the repubtic of Mexico, astate of ware xists between 
that Government and the United States.”’ So far as 
this, orthelaw to which it is appended, indicates the 
objects of the war on the part of the United States, 
they were defence and peace only, nothing but se- 
curity and a cessation of hostilities; and the war 
could legitimately be prosecuted by the President 


to no other ends; and whenever the United States | 
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if : ! 
| were freed ofthe arms of Mexico, and she evidenced | 
a willingness to stop hostilities, it was the duty of || 
_him and the Senate to treat of peace only. But 
| there were other matters involved in this war. The 


President had sent a special message to Congress, 
which took three distinct grounds for it on the part 
of the United States. 1. 
territory of the United States by crossing the Rio 


| Grande, and shedding American blood on Ameri- 


can soil in an attack on a detachment of our army. 
2. That she had refused to treat upon the question 
of boundary, or to recognise the true line between 
the two countries. 3. That she had failed to pay 
the-sums which she had assumed by treaty stipu- 
lations for spoliations upon the property of Amer- 


| ican citizens, and to make satisfaction for similar 


unadjusted demands. 
lt might properly be contended in favor of Mr. 


| Polk, that his message should be considered in 
connexion with the law which was the consequence | 


of it; and that, in this mode, Congress had suffi- 
ciently indicated its assent to the causes and pur- 
poses of te war, as set out in his message. Such 
a position might be a sufficient justification to Mr. 
Polk, as commander-in-chief, to prosecute the war 
to that extent: it is none to Congress, because it 
leaves the matter in too much ambiguity, even as 
to those points. But certainly it cannot be con- 


tended that Congress had ends, and authorized a | 


scope to be given in waging this war beyond both 
their own law and the President’s message. 


has so acted. 


As President, Mr. Polk had nothing to do with | 
the war but to approve of or dissent from the bill | 


recognising its existence. Tlaving signed it, his 
only function as President bearing upon the war, 
except to treat of peace, was executed; and his 


order such parts of the army and navy as he willed 


to serve in the war, and to detail any officer to the | 


entire command, or to appoint several to head as 
many expeditions. Mr. Polk adopted the latter 
plan, and sent out a naval expedition under Cap- 
tain Sloat into the Pacifie to take possession of the 
Californias; while he ordered General Taylor to 
cross the Rio Grande with his army and attack 
Mexico on the northeast, and General Kearny at 
the head of another army was directed to occupy 
New Mexico, and with a part of it to cross over 


into Upper California to sustain the navy, and se- | 


Mr. Polk, | 


cure the possession of that country. 
through the War and Navy Departments, gave 
these several commanders military orders and in- 


structions. In those to General Taylor is this pas- | 


sage: 

* Availing yourself of divisions which you may find ex- 
isting among the Mexican people—to which allusion has 
been made—it will be your policy to encourage the separate 


departments or States, and especially those which you may | 


invade and occupy, to declare their independence of the Cen- 
tral Government of Mexico, and either to become our allies, 
or to assume, as it is understood Yucatan has done, a neu- 
tral attitude in the existing war between the United Siates 
and Mexico. In such of the departments or States as may 


take this course, you will give the inhabitants assurances of || 
the protection of your army until the return of peace, so far || 
as may be consistent with your military plans of operation. | 


When peace is made they may decide for themselves their own 


form of government.” 


In the orders to General Kearny the Executive 
says: 

“ Should you conquer and take possession of New Mex- 
ico and Upper California, or considerable places in cither, 
you will establish temporary civil governments therein, abol- 
ishing all arbitrary restrictions that may exist, so far as it 
may be done with safety. In performing @his duty it would 
be wise and prudent to continue in their employment all 
such of the existing officers as are known to be friendly to 
the United States, and will take the oath of alleziance to 
them. The duties at the custom-houses ought at once to be 
reduced to such rate as may be barely sufficient to maintain 
the necessary officers, without yielding any revenue to the 
Government. You may assure the people of those prov- 
inces that itis the wish and design of the United States to 
provide for them a free Government, with the least possible 
delay, similarto that which exists in our Territories. They 
will then be called upon to exercise the rights of freemen 
in electing their own representative to the Territorial Legisla- 
ture. Itis foreseen that what relates to the civil yovernment 
will be a difficult and unpleasant partof your duty, and 
much must necessarily be left to your own discretion.” 


In the orders fromthe Navy Department to 
Captain Stockton, a successor of Commodore 


mae there is addressed to him this strong com- 
} mand: 


* Without being animated by any ambitious spirit of con- 


LOBE. 


—-_ —-—--— At — we. 


? : ithdraw, as i jud y be j 
Mexico had invaded the | or withdraw, as in your judginent may be most ady 


| tive, executive, and judicial, 
_ organized New Mexico into political divisions, and, 
| having fixed the number of each branch of the 


And | 
Mr. Polk, being merely tts agent to give effect to | 
the war power, should have submitted himself lit- || 
erally to its will and behests, Let us inquire if he | 


| nently only by the citizens of the United States. 
| have not been approved or recognised by me. 
| nized regulations as have been established in any of the con- 


ET 


tion of Congress, in setting out the objects 
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quest, our naval and military forces must hold the ports 
territory of the enemy of which possession has been obtaiy 
ed by their arms. You will, therefore, under no dicen. 


and 


| stances, volunturil, lower the fiag of the United Stites 0 
, relinguish the actual possession of U; i 2. 


: : g per California, “( 
other points of the Mexican territory, which the oes et 


your command may occupy, you will maintuin the Possession 


> 
: , antage 
in prosecution of the war.” Scouse 


The meaning and spirit of these several passages 
are literally repeated, enforced with emphasis and 
minutely elaborated many times in the same and 
subsequent orders, They expressed well-considey. 
ed purposes of Mr. Polk’s administration, Anq 
how were they understood and executed by the 
commanders to whom they were directed? Gene. 


ral Kearny occupied New Mexico, and Captain 


Stockton the Californias. They thereupon respect. 
ively proclaimed those countries to be annexed to 
the United States, and their people to be citizens 
thereof, and established in each the form and funda- 


, mental law of a regular civil government, partition- 


ing its powers into the three departments, legisla. 
General Kearny 


Legislature, he made an apportionment of its mem. 
bers among the inhabitants as electors. He ap- 


| pointed a governor and inferior executive officers, 


He organized courts of law, and made judges, 


| superior and inferior, and ministerial officers. He 


established a definite tenure of office, salaries, and 


| pay, and ordained that all should be paid out of the 


Treasury of the United States. He declared the 


laws of the United States to be in force in New 
| Mexico, denounced the punishment of treason 
against any inhabitant serving in the army of the 
| enemy, and authorized the governor to grant par- 
| dons for offences against the laws of the territory, 
_and reprieves for all violations of the laws of the 


United States; and appointed an election to be held 


: ; | for a Delegate to Congress, as in the case of 
character and powers as commander-in-chief only || m - . our 


then applied. He had the right under Congress to | 


other Territories. He proceeds to lay taxes, to 


| make various other internal regulations, and to 
promulge an entirely new, extensive, and compli- 


cated code of civil laws. General Kearny was a 


|| deputy military commander, acting under authori- 
y delegated to him by the commander-in-chief of 
| th 


e army and navy of the United States, who him- 


self, within the premises, was a mere military offi- 


cer, without a civil function or a single particle of 
civil power. Yet he so far transcends the real au- 
thority of his principal as to assume the highest 
and the fullest right to establish civil government 
and civil laws in their greatest amplitude. No ab- 
solute autocrat in Europe could have done more. 
At the beginning of the session, this House 
made a call upon Mr. Polk to know, authentically, 


| what these law-giving warriors had been doing, 
|| and whether their acts were by his orders, or had 
| been approved by him. 
| orders to them, and a detailed account of their ex- 


He sends in copies of his 


travagancies; and in his accompanying message 
says: 

“It is declared upon its face to be a temporary civil gov- 
ernment of the said territory, but there are portions of it 
which purport to establish and organize a permanent terri- 
torial government of the United States over the territory, and 
to impart to its inhabitants political rights, which, under the 
Constitution of the United States, can be enjoyed perma- 
These 
Such orga- 


quered territories for the security of our conquests, for the 
preservation of order, for the protection of the rights of the 
inhabitants, and for depriving the enemy of the advantages 
of these territories, while the military possession of them by 
the forces of the United States continued, will be recognised 
and approved.” 

Mr. Polk had authorized beforehand these com- 
manders to establish temporary civil governments 
in New Mexico and Upper California, and to abol- 
ish existing laws, and to introduce a new code; 
and when the results are communicated to him he 
avows to Congress his approval, except so far as 
the territorial government ordained is of a perma- 
nent character, and political rights are attempted 
to be conferred upon the inhabitants which could 
only be possessed by citizens of the United States. 
These reservations are, like many acts of his Ad- 
ministration, vague and indefinite; but still there 
are some points in his of this transaction 
which are quite distinct, and theequestion arises 
upon them, has he assumed powers which did not 
belong to him? ; 

The utmost latitude that can be given to oe ~ 
ort 


‘ war, is—1. To repel the Mexican forces beyond 
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and the Rio Grande. 2. To force Mexico to recognise || * struments in his hands.’’ All the authorities are | Congress, which is invested with its sovereign war bbe 
= ipat river a8 the boundary between the two Repub- | accordant. The term conqueror is strictly synony- || power. At present, at least, the President of the ee 
» OF jes. 3- 'To compel her to pay the just claims | mous with sovereign, and refers to identically the | United States, either as our chief executive magis- ck & 
Of which American citizens have against her for | same power in a particular mode, a victof in arms. | trate or generalissimo, has not, rightfully or in TS Se 
~ wrongs 1n re = 7 laws of en Mr. || Inadjudging questions involving the rights and re- | fact, any royal prerogatives to draw them to him; be Bis Hs 
ont Polk was, a8 the head of our army and navy, to | lations of war, ‘“‘sovereign’’ and “conqueror,” but, from the tendency of things, how long it will vei 
rosecute the war for success in those objects; it | connected with England or Russia, would mean || be before he has, cannot be predicted. ae 
sa did not belong to ae ws to them. Not being | the Monarch; with ‘Venice of the middle ages, her But a conquered people have rights as well as HY 
nd restricted or instructe —s ears had aright | Senate; with Switzerland, the Diet of the Cantons; the conqueror. True, a gentleman from South K 
nd to apply and to —s acco ns to his own discre- and with the United States, their Congress. Those | Carolina (Mr. Ruerr) has, during the present 
a tio, the entire Seat an naval force of the | terms nowhere signify a mere military commander; session, declared in debate that they have none ; 
nd United States in t oP moa cn of the war: to | and it is superfluous to say, that our President, || but their property, their liberty, and their lives 
be attack Mexico anywhere, y. land or by sea; to || either in his civil or military capacity, or both to- | become oer subject to the conqueror, who 
os occupy any portion of her territory, and hold it by || gether, does not fit or fill them. _ The sovereign | might make such disposition of ali as he willed, 
in force of arms, and to weaken and do her all the | power makes war, and any authority short of it is | even to putting to death the whole subjugated peo- 
- damage he could within the usages of civilized || Not sovereign in that matter! War being success- | ple, and the appropriation of their property. . No 
" warfare. But Aon mesa no authority whatever to | fully made in a country, its political government is | such atrocious and diabolical sentiment is tolerated > es 
“a declare other objects of the war, or to give to any | necessarily overthrown. Ifitbe wholly subjugated, | by civilized nations. It was exploded centuries ne 
4 of the States or peo le of Mexico any military / and its national existence annihilated, it passes at | ago by Pagan civilization in its early dawn; and as a 
, pledge for the United States. It was competent || once to the conqueror in all the fulness of the right | the code of war has been greatly meliorated under a 
.. for Congress only to do such acts. Yet Mr. Polk || of conquest, because no power is left to reconquer, || the hallowed influences of Christianity, it is now 3 
orders General Taylor to encourage the Mexican || no government with which totrA&t. But if aprov- | utterly condemned and abhorred, The bloody a 
y States ‘* to declare their independence of the Cen- ;| ince, or part of a country only be subjugated, the | people who would now enforce that monstrous & 
‘tral Government of Mexico, and either to become || right of the conqueror is not complete until it be | principle, would soon find Christendom armed B 
: ‘our allies, or to assume, as it is understood Yu- || confirmed to him by treaty, or he has held posses- | against them inne holy crusade. The general Fi 
. ‘catan has done, a neutral attitude in the existing || Sion of it for a length of time in its effect equiva- | mitigation of international law, and expecially in ct y 
| ‘war between the United States and Mexico. In || lent to such confirmation. Vattel says: ‘Immov- | relation to war and its rights, is progressing, and oH E 
; ‘such of the departments or States as will take | © able possessions, lands, towns, provinces, &c., | will progress with the advance of the world. eae 
: ‘this course you will give the inhabitants assu- || ‘ become the property of the enemy who makes | Here are passages which speak the spirit of mod- Re 
‘rances of the protection of your army until the | ‘himself master of them: but it is only the treaty | ern warfare: aaa 3 
‘return of peace, so far as may be consistent with | ‘of peace or the enlire submission and extinction of | « As soon as your enemy has laid down his arms and sur- ie § 


‘your military plans of operations.” ‘ When |; * the State to which the towns and provinces bLe- 


| rendered his person, you have no longer any right over his * tea 
| life.” tye 


— ew a a eee 


‘peace is made, they may decide themselves their own | 
‘form of government.’? Whence did President Polk 
derive his authority to direct this war to be prose- 


‘ longed, that the acquisition is completed, and the 
‘ property becomes stable and perfect.’? The prin- 
ciple of ‘post liminum, in virtue of which persons 
and things taken by an enemy and restored to their 


« But, at present, war is less dreadful in its consequences 
to the subject; matters are conducted with more humanity. 


| One sovereign makes wa against another sovereign, end not 
| against the unarmed citizens. 


The conqueror seizes upon 


cuted to oe the revolt and independence of a 
part of the Mexican States; to make a compact 
with them to become our allies; to apply our mili- 
tary resources to uphold their revolutions; to guar- 
anty protection to the people until the return of | 


| the possession of the Stute, the public property, while private 


for ener state, on cprng agus inte the power of a | individuals are permitted to retain theirs.” 

nation to which they belonged,”’ is recognised by || “I fitis agaiust the sovereign alone that he has just cause 
the whole civilized world. But where the con- | of complaint, reason plainly evinces that he acquires no 
quest of a country has been but partial, and has || other rights by his conquest than such as belonged to the 





. . ; averei , ; ssessed: t issio 
peace, and then their independence and right of } neither been confirmed to the conqueror by treaty | fo, hs, etaphpeicn of has cnike ioe aerials ae 
. - | : . i , “ ~ 4 ¥ 
self-government ? 2 > tees _ || or long possession, he nevertheless has a qualified || ‘State. If the people do not voluntarily submit, the state of Ge it 
But upon New Mexico and California, forming || and limited sovereignty to the extent he occupies | war continues.” a8 p wnt Gig 
half the Mexican territory, he advances a long || it with his arms, and a corresponding and imper- | , snout J oaeneceaee tetas. sebetiinted, Sitch i ae 
. : ‘ > § : ’ d e 
stride further. 3 He makes their conquest and per- || fect right. k x | is at once more humane and more advantageous to the bel- Ce ie 
manent acquisition the great end of the war, and || Questions connected with these rights have come | ligerant sovereign: [ mean that of contributions.” ‘ 


orders our commanders not to fail to occupy them; || up in England, and been decided by her courts, ||“ At present war is carried on by regular troops. The peo- 








in ho event voluntarily to lower our flag in them; |! In the case of the Foltina, decided by Sir William || ee peers ‘oar — pe et > ee favo Bang 13 
to hold the possession and establish civil govern- || Scott, it is adjudged that, when the arms of Eng- || Provided the inhabitants submit 10 him who is master of the 7 
ment, in all its forms, over them; to attach them for || land subjugated and held possession of a country, || country, pay the contributions imposed, and refrain from all ? 

the time to the United States; to “assure the people || the King, as the representative of the war power, | hostilities, they live in as perfect safety as if they were : +: 
of those provinces that it is the wish and design of | acquired an imperfect sovereignty over it, which, || > teat tee scaniry peethe con “freely ¢ 0 ey 
the United States to provide for them a free Govern- || in virtue of his royal prerogative, gave him certain || their provisions, and are protected as far as possible from 

ment, with the least possible delay, similar to that || limited rights, among which are admiralty droits, || the calamities of war.” 

which exists in our territories; and they will then be | The case of Hall vs. Campbell was thoroughly ar- || Such are the milder features of modern warfare. 
called on to exercise the rights of freemen in electing || gued four several times before Lord Mansfield, || Private property, however, is only safe upon the £3 
their own representatives to the Territorial Legislature.”’ \| and, in pronouncing judgment, that eminent jurist || land; it is still subject to pillage upon the high i 7rs 
How imperially Mr. President James Knox Polk || proceeded to lay down several propositions, which || seas. But sentiments are progressing which will " 
looms in this war! If the Constitution had not || received the assent of all the learned counsel, and || abolish that piratical practice. Even contributions : ‘a 
created the office of commander-in-chief, it might || which he declared to be too clear to be controvert- || are now never exorbitant, and are falling into dis- 4 


have been done by act of Congress, and then Gen- 
eral Scott, or some other person, would have filled 
it, with every power and immunity which now 
belongs to Mr. Polk, except to hold it subject only 
to impeachment; and had he, as such commander, | 


ed. Among them are— || use. 

1. “A ee by a British arms becomes a || It will be seen from this collocation of authori- 
| dominion of the King in the right of his crown, and there- || ties, that a conqueror has no right to devastate a 
| cessarily subject to the Legislature, the Parliament | ’ : 4 
orGrest Britain.” 7 nn . a '| country with fire, sword, and rapine; to murder ia 


2. «That the conquered inhabitants, once received under || prisoners or the unresisting people; to sell them 


| the King’s protection, become subjects, and are to be uni- | 


undertaken what Mr. Polk has, Congress would 
at once have brought him up as a sort of knight 
De la Mancha. 

But the establishment of every form of civil in- 
stitution in these conquered countries, under the 
authority of President Polk, is so absurd and 
monstrous, as to deserve a more particular exami- 
nation and exposure. This branch of the subject 
brings up the nature and extent of the rights of a 
conqueror over a subjugated people and country, 
and the mode and agency by which those rights 
are to be made available, and particularly by the 
United States; and also the rights which remain 
to the conquered. 

No war can be justified but upon the necessity 
of being the only means of defence, or obtaining 
redress for great wrongs. The right to make it is 
one of the highest powers of political sovereignty ; 
and when the term sovereign is used in the national 
code in connexion with war, it has reference to 
the magistracy to which is confided by the funda- 


mental law of any country the war power. In this 
significance is the term used by Grotius, Paffen- 
dorf, Burlamaqui, Vattel, and e other writer 


upon international law. Vattel says: ‘The sover- 
‘eign is the real author of the war, which is car- 
‘ried on in his name and by his order. The troops, 


‘ officers, soldiers, and, in general, all those by whose 
‘agency the sovereign makes war, are only in- 





| versaliy considered in that light, not as enemies or aliens.”’ | 
. “That the laws of the conquered country continue in force | 
until th 


are altered In; the conqueror.” 
4, «6 


has a power to alter the old and to introduce new Jaws in a 


conquered country, this legislation being subordinate, (that | 
is, subordinate to his own in Pearliament,) he cannot make | 


any new change contrary to fundamental principles.”’ 

It is also decided in this case that this subordi- 
nate right of legislation, belonging to the king in 
virtue of his royal prerogative, even before it was 
superseded by the paramount legislation of Par- 


liament, might be and had been surrendered by the | 
ple of the conquered country. | 


king to the 
There were other interesting questions decided in 


this case, which originated in the Island of Gren- | 
ada, after its conquest had been secured to Eng- | 
Great | 
Britain had run a long and successful career of | 
conquest, the sentiment of the nation leaned to the | 
rights of the conqueror, and in cases tried in her | 


land by a treaty of cession with France. 


own courts, they were pushed to the utmost verge 
of the international law. But those rights and 
correlative powers, applicable to sovereigns only, 
as laid down by her own courts, or by the writers 
on the national code, who so absurd as to say thac 
they inure to James K. Polk as President or com- 
mander-in-chief? 


hat if the King (and when I say the King, I always | 
mean the King without the concurrence of the Parliament) | 


| ment and country, he has no right to puni 





So far as they have applica- 
bility with us, they attach to the nation and to 


into slavery; and, where they submit and are peace- 
able, to harass and oppress them with martial law; 
or to deprive them of their own laws and regula- 
tions, and to substitute for them a strange and de- 
tested code; to plunder them of their property, or 
to make any exactions from them except in the 
form of regular contributions; and especially, that 
before he has completely subjugated their — 
them 
with death as traitors for serving that government 
and country, or to require them to betray both, take 
the oath of allegiance to him, and be ineorporated 
with his own citizens and subjects. The people 
of New Mexico and California, having voluntarily 
submitted to our arms, were ‘not properly subject 
to any of these acts; but all ot them the deputies 
of Mr. Polk, acting undgr his orders, have inflicted 


upon those people; and he has with distinctness 
and emphasis a ed all but those which make 
and give them the privileges of citizens of the Uni- 


ted States. But grant that the right to do all these 
things resulted from our conquest and military 
occupation of those countries, to whom did it re- 
sult, and to what officer or department of our Gov- 
ernment are they intrusted by the Constitution, is 
with us the great practical question. 

Every power and every officer of our Govern- 
ment “lives and moves and has being”’ under and 
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and most dangerous of all absurdities, e, or 
Congress, or any person under them, whether act- 
ing in or out of the United States, receive all legal 
vitality from it; and if a warrant cannot be there 
found for the act, it is against the fundamental law 
and void. No code or law finds any place in our 
system, unless it be adopted by the Constitution, 
and then only to such extent as it is clearly intro- 
duced by it, or by Congress acting under it. The 
entire legislative power of the Government is cre- | 
ated by the Constitution, and by it vested exclu- 
sively in Congress; and no legislative act can be 
legitimately done in the name of the United States, 
within or without their limits, but by the authority | 
of Congress. This is the fixed principle of our 
written fundamental law. Even the legislation of | 
the King of England, in virtue of royal preroga- 
tive in a conquered country, cannot have effect 
arainst the unwritten fundamental law of the realm. 
And shall ours, which the people have declared to 
be supreme, be broken down by the fugacious 
usurpations of James K. Polk? He has not a 
semblance of authority to do or & authorize any 
act of a legislative character in New Mexico or 
California, any more than in the rightful territory 
of the United States. If he had deemed any regu- 
lations of the kind necessary or useful in the pros- 
ecution of the war, there was properly but one 
course for him to take—to refer the matter to Con- 
gress; and if it could not rightfully act upon the | 
subject, there is no other power that can. 

li has been shown, that after war is declared, so 
far as Mr. Polk can act, it is as commander-in- 
chief, and not as President; that in the latter char- | 
acter he could not interposé until Congress had | 
passed some law in relation to the war which re- | 
quired his agency in its execution; and that his | 
office of commander-in-chief was purely military, 
without a figment of civil power. If it combine | 
any civil authority, it must be conferred; and how | 
and by what? It is not imported by the language 
used in creating the office, and there is no other 
xussage in the Constitution bearing upon it. The | 
aws of Congress might unite some civil powers 
with it; but no law authorizes him to do, or to 
order to be done, what his deputy military law- 
givers have enacted in New Mexico and Califor- | 
nia. | 
Mr. Polk had a right to send Taylor, Kearny, 
and Stockton upon their several expeditions with 
general discretion, or with special orders and re- | 
stricted powers. In either state of the case, they 
would be acting under and representing him; but 
in the first, each of them would have possessed all | 
the military authority, and could have done every 
act to which Mr. Polk himself would have been 
competent, had he been personally at the head of 
the expedition. 
and powers, Kearny and Stockton might have 
legislated to the same extent, and in precisely in 
such forms as they have under more particular in- | 
structions. ‘They would have had full military 
ower appropriate to their several expeditions, and 
Mr. Polk could not possibly have possessed more, 
or by any form of orders have delegated more to 
them. What were their duties and competency 
in their respective positions, or Mr. Polk’s, had 
he been there in person? To perform every act of 
a wise and effective military and naval commander, 
and not one in addition; to meet and subdue the 
forces of Mexico wherever they apneared; to keep 
down all military movements or attempts to resist 
the American arms; to break up the political or- 
ganization of those countries, and to cat off their 
connexion for the time with the Central Govern- 
ment; to prevent the Mexican armies and authori- | 
ties from drawing any assistance whatever from 
them; and to keep the inbabiiauts quiet and ina 


state of complete subjection to our military and || 


naval forces. ‘This would have been military oc- || every form which the wit of man has devised in 


cupation of the country in its fullest sense, and | 
beyond it neither Mr. Polk's miiitary pretors nor | 
himself had any warrant or power to advance. 
Will Mr. Polk himself contend that he, military | 
officer exclusively in this matter, has any right to 
take and hold any other than a military possession | 
of those countries? He admits in his special mes- 
sage that his occupation is temporary, but he does 
not, nor could he contend, without mockery, that 
jt is merely military. Can there be no occupation 
of those countries but what is military? If there | 


can be, what would be civil oceupation? To in- |) 


In the execution of general orders || 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


a 


To deduce any power to the President or any other || stitute the fundamental law of a complex and com- || never to come? Is there not enou 
functionary from any other source, 18 the greatest | 


a form of government, to create all manner of 
egislative, executive, judicial, and ministerial offi- 


cers, to appoint and install the officers into their | 


ramen places, and to establish their fees, pay, 
and salaries, to lay taxes, and make sundry inter- 


nal regulations, and to compile and enact an exten- | 


sive civil code of laws applicable to all the diversi- 


fied transactions, interests, property, and rights of || 


the inhabitants, is a pretty complete civil occupa- 
tion of New Mexico, and it is that which Mr. 
Polk has authorized and ordered ‘* upon his own 
hook.’? That is all the civil occupation of which 
any country is capable, and much more perfect 
than this ever before had. 


legal institutions in Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and 
New Leon? He holds military possession of those 
provinces without such aids. He was at liberty 
to resort to them; for the same orders under which 
General Kearny acted were given to him, but ina 


discretionary and not a mandatory form; another | 
proof that Mr. Polk, for himself, for Congress, | 
and for the United States, had determined fully || 


that the acquisition of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia should be introduced as additional objects of 
the war, that it should be waged to their perma- 
nent acquisition, 


3ut the officers by whose agency Mr. Polk per- | 


peirated these extravagant enormities were his 
subordinates, and acted under his commands, and 
are therefore not culpable. 


as they could have under the most specific; and if 
acting under orders in no way pointing to such 
acts, they nevertheless had proceeded to lay the 
foundations of States of this Union in those sub- 
Jjugated Mexican provinces, to eecupy in them the 
whole field of human legislation, and to attach 
them preliminarily and informally to the United 
States, the annunciation of such startling facts 
would have struck Mr. Polk himself and the Amer- 
ican people as with a galvanic shock. Yet in that 


mode the whole thing would have been just as | 


legitimate and constitutional as it now is. It és 
the very acme of Executive arrogance and usurp- 
ation. If, in addition to his own proper powers, 


Mr. Polk had combined in himself all that Congress | 
possesses over the subject, and had put the aggre- || 


gated mass to the utmost in execution, he would 
have fallen short of the achievements of his sa- 
traps, acting under his orders and approbation. The 


case did not admit, the most absolute despot of Eu- | 
rope could not possibly have gone into, a larger | 


exercise of legislative and civil powers; and every 
act he could have done would have been the appen- 
dages of his sovereignty. Who or what made James 
K. Polk a sovereign, and invested him with such 
high royal prerogatives? Our President is Jearn- 
ing fast enough to king it for us. The war power 


| is with jealous forecast withheld from him, and 


given to the Representatives of the people and the 
States; yet he takes it upon himself to make this 
war whilst Congress is in session, and will not 
deign to consult it. 

To decide the ends to which such a war shall be 
waged belongs properly to Congress, as the war- 
making power; but Mr. Polk’s position is to de- 


| termine them himself to the exclusion of Congress, 


and to continue it until they are won in the battle- 
field. To grant or to withhold supplies to carry 
on a war was refused t> the President, but given 


to the Representatives of the people and the States, | 


to hold him in check, and, when it was proper, to 
enable them to terminate the desolations of war. 
But Mr. Polk tells Congress that they have no op- 
tion but to grant him such supplies as he requires 
to conduct this his own war. He has no right to 
make a civil regulation in a conquered country; 
yet he excludes Congress, the only proper author- 
ity, and seizes and exercises legislative powers in 


California and New Mexico. He is here the great 
fountain of honors and patronage, and, as such, is 


_ increasing much more rapidly than the spread and 


the growth of the Confederacy. Men look to him 
to give them money, and place, and position; they 
regard him as the arbiter of their destiny, and they 


‘fawn and crawl around him, as the denominated 


slaves of Europe do about its thrones. Our Presi- 
dent wants but a name and a crown to be, too, a 
chartered monarch. Will the American people 
never 7 their eyes to the dangers which environ 
them? Is fe day of accountability and retribution 


_ But why did not Gen- || 
eral Taylor organize similar political, civil, and || 


It is true that under | 
general orders they would have as much warrant | 
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Saco gh of virtue ang 
|| intelligence in the country to regenerate the Goy 
|} ernment, to purify its administration, to |o off 

Presidential usurpations, to bring back the Const 
tution to ‘its pure and original principles ?”” 7 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF said, it is not my inten 
tion to reply to the abstractions of the gentleman 
| from Kentucky, [Mr. G. Davis,] for the sim , 

reason that I cannot, for the life of me, understend 
_or conceive the application they have upon the 

question now under consideration, which I under. 
stand to be raised by the amendment to the bill of 
the Senate, proposed by the Committee on M)). 
itary Affairs. I voted for that amendment in that 
committee, and I shall vote for it in the House. | 
believe the good of the service requires it, tha: 
justice to the Executive requires it, and that ho 
principle which ought to have weight upon our 
action here forbids it. 

What is the proposition contained in that amend. 
ment? Simply to permit the President of the Uni. 
ted States, from the number of major generals in 
the army, by brevet or otherwise, to select, at his 
option, a commander-in-chief to serve during the 
| existing war with Mexico, and then be discharged 

from the position as such commander-in-chief 
without reference to the present rank of the major 
generals among each aes: The President, sir, 
the committee will perczive, already possesses that 
| power indirectly. He may designate any one of 
| these major generals, by brevet or otherwise, to 
act as commander-in-chief of our army in the field 
in Mexico. But, in orver to do so, he must with- 
draw from the service those who now outrank him. 
For instance, should he select General Taylor to 
act as commander-in-chief, General Scott, who 
| now outranks him, must be called home; and so 
| throughout with the others. Now, sir, I am in 
favor of giving the President this power; aad 
why? The President of the United States, as 
the Executive power of this Government, is re- 
‘| sponsible—not for furnishing men and money, 

but for the use of the men and money for the pros- 
ecution of this war, with which we have intrusted 
| him; and no one will be more ready and swift to 
|| hold him to that responsibility than will the gen- 
|| tleman from Kentucky, and the others with whom 





|| he acts upon that side of the House. Of this 
‘| readiness and swiftness on their part to hold him 
|| to that just responsibility I do not complain; but 
|| when they are thus ready and swift to hold him to 
|| that responsibility, I am willing, justice requires, 
|| and the voice of the people will require, that we 
|| place in his hands the power to wield that respon- 
| P P po 
|| sibility for the successful prosecution of the war, 
|, and in the manner which his judgment dictates, 
|| without being trammeled unnecessarily. 

| Considering this an abstract proposition, with- 
'| out reference to the peculiar situation of our affairs, 
|| it would be just, and commends itself to the calm 


} and unbiased mind of this or any other country. 


| But it is not to be denied, it ought not to be con- 
'| cealed, that there are other and ‘peculiar circum- 
| stances which make it peculiarly proper that this 
| Congress should invest the President with the 
1 powers now asked. What are they? It is a no- 
| torious fact, a fact with which the public journals 
| of the country are rife, that no less than two of the 
|| major generals of the army in service are either 
|| by their own acts, or by those of their friends, can- 
didates for the Presidency. 
A voice: ‘*Do you want to make another?” 
oO, sir, (said . B.;) I do not want to make 
| another. I deny it. 
Mr. B. continued. No less than two of them 
|| are now notoriously candidates for the Presidency, 
| and both of them are opposed politically, and strong 
|| partisans in fact, to the dominant party. Now, if 
|| I were a Whig—— 
|| Mr. G. DAVIS interposed, and inquired if the 
gentleman would state what are the politics of 
General Taylor? 


} 


| 
} 
| 


Mr. B. Ihave heard members on this floor of 
the Whig party designate him as their candidate 
for the Presidency, and I consider that as pretty 

|| good evidence of what his politics are. 

|| Mr. DAVIS was about to make some further 
| remarks, but— 

|| Mr. B. declined further to yield, as he had an- 
|| swered the gentleman’s question. : 

Mr. B. was going on to state, when interrupted 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, if I were a Whig, 

which by-the-by some of my Democratic friends 
have seen proper to charge me with, because I did 
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~sathink proper to change long-cherished opinions H disclosures, and how they een mandi I don’s | 


ihe bidding of self-constituted organs—if I were 
Whig, I should consider it would be unfair, un- 


| wise, I don’t know. 


iyst to the Executive of this nation, to make by || 
forces without allowing him the exercise of any | 
jscretion, his own rivals and opponents his agents | 


in the prosecution and conduct of this war. It 
yould be unjust. It is no more than just to any 
Executive Feneennesy to give him the selection of 
pisown agents, Or at le ‘ r é 
fagents friendly to the object at which he aims. 


ast to give him the selection | 


the causes of this war, nor of the manner in which | 
+ was commenced. TI found it commenced, exist- | 


ngs 


always been in favor of fighting it out, and still 


red 


know; whether in a state of ‘‘expansion,”’ or other- 
But disclosures have been 
made, which the whole reflectin public must re 
gret. Sir, I do not think these Sees would 
have been made, had the proper confidence existed 


| between headquarters in Washington and head- 


and finding it commenced, existing, I have | 


and it is vain to expect it, if the Executive is con- || 
fned to his own political opponents and rivals, | 
whose interest it is to make his military operations | 


ynsuccessful, and therefore odious. 

Now I do not expect that these considerations 
will have weight with gentlemen on the other 
sde of the House; but they are considerations 
which ought to have weight with gentlemen of the 


Democrat’c party, who are responsible te the coun- | 


yy for the successful prosecution of the war. 
‘Sir, when the proposition for the creation of a 


jjeutenant general, from civil life, was brought up | 
in this House, I voted against it, or to lay the prop- | 
psition on the table (which was the motion I be- | 


lieve.) I did so, because I was not in possession 
of any reason for such an appointment. 


matter—a blunder in bringing it before this House 
prematurely and without reposing in Congress 


that confidence which it demanded at the hands of | 


Congress. Since that, in various ways disclosures 
have been made which have satisfied me, and, I 
believe, satisfied a majority of the members of this 
House, that that agpeiptnent ought to have been 
made. And had + 

Congress or its committees at the time the recom- 
mendation was made, that has since been reposed 


in them, I believe the officer would have been crea- | 


ted in the first instance. 

But this proposition does not go to that extent. 
This amendment does not propose to create an offi- 
cer, but merely to allow the Executive to select 
from the officers in service his own instrument for 
the execution of his own will. 


President responsible for the conduct of a war, and 


I think | 
the Administration was guilty of a blunder in that | 


e confidence been reposed in | 





I think it just to | 
the Executive, just to the country. To hold the | 


then restrict him to his political opponents and | 
rivals, who will do all they can te defeat his meas- | 


ures so far as they can without calling down odium 
upon themselves, is not only unwise, but unjust in 
fact; a policy that is insane, looking to the success 
of this war, without reference to partisan consider- 
ations. ‘There are valuable officers there; it is un- 


wise to call them home, in order that the Execu- | 


tive may avail himself of the power he now has 
of making his appointment. ‘They have been un- 


der pay, handsome pay, for years; the country has | 


aright to demand their services. None of them 
can demand the position of commander-in-chief: 
they are all of them our instruments—the servants 
of the nation. Not one of them can properly 
complain. Should we compel the whole of them, 
by act of legislation, to retire to private life, not 
one of them has legitimate cause of complaint. 
How, then, ean they complain ? How can their 
friends complain, because, in order to give the Pres- 
ident the proper means to carry out this war, we 
choose to authorize him to select from their own 
number at his discretion? How can they complain 
justly? Between the commander-in-chief in the 
field and the commander-in-chief at Washington, 
the most intimate confidential relations must neces- 
sarily subsist, or else the public service suffers; I 
repeat, unless the most intimate and entirely con- 
fidential relations subsist between the commander- 
in-chief at Washington and the commander-in- 
chief in the field, the public service must suffer im- 
mensely. Now I do not say this confidence does 
not subsist; but I do say it would be very difficult, 
from the nature of things, that it should subsist, 
when the fact is notorious that they are rivals for 
polite power, and opposing candidates for the 

residency. tis not to be supposed that these con- 
fidential relations can subsist between them; and, 
in that case, the public interests must suffer. We 
have already seen most indiscreet, most lamentable 





quarters in the field. 
amendment, and for these reasons. 
Now, the gentleman from Kentucky and other 


: ’ 1 | gentlemen will do me the justice to say I have 
Now, I never have gone into a consideration of | 


I am, therefore, for this | 


i 
| 


not played the partisan in these halls. If I have | 


been notorious for anything during the present 
session, it has perhaps been for my differences 


with the party to which I belong; and while the | 


of || other side of this hall has been ringing with merely 
am; and L wish to do it in such a manner as shall || 
‘und to the renown and success of our arms; | 


wy speeches, got up here to be franked hom 
y the cart-load, for mere party objects, I have 
kept still. I trust my mind a been occupied by 
considerations higher than those of a mere partisan 


character; and, if | know my own heart, they are | 
considerations higher than those of a mere pci 


character which prompt me to support this bill. 


| We are in the war; I want to get out of it success- 


fully, honorably, and to give the President power 
leading to that result; and I despair of ever seeing | 
that result accomplished unless we give him the 





choice of his instruments. 


| 
| 


What motives actuated the gentleman from Ken- | 


tucky, I am not able to comprehend. If he com- 
plains, as he seems to do, that Congress has not 
been sufficiently consulted in regard to the present 
war, certainly that ground of complaint does not 
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| proof and an illustration. 


lie against this bill, because we come forward and |) 
ask Congress directly to give the President power | 
for what he might do indirectly, although at the || 
injury of the public service, by withdrawing other || 
officers from the field, whose services the country | 


now requires, 


Mr. 


- was here arrested by the fall of the chair- | 
|, man’s hammer. 


Mr. GENTRY obtained the floor, and was || 
about to proceed with his remarks, when, at re- | 


quest, he yielded for a word of explanation to 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF, who said that it was 
intimated to him that he might possibly have left 
the impression that Mr. Polk was a candidate for 
the Presidency again. 

Mr.GENTRY. That was sufficiently obvious 
before the gentleman spoke. 
about that! 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF. 


whom these officer’ were rivals, | meant gentle- 


I had no such inten- 
tion or reference. When I spoke of gentlemen to | 
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victory at home would be quiteas dear to the heart 
of the President as one, however glorious, on the 
fields of Mexico. 

He knew that he had no right to ask questions 
here touching matters which had occurred else- 
where than on this floor; but he should like to in- 
quire whether certain gentleman had not gone to 
the President and to the Secretary of War, and 


| directly protested against the nereneenens of Gen- 


eral Scott to the command of the army, on the 
ground that, if he should have the opportunity of 
adding to the laurels which already encircled his 
brow by winning new triumphs in the present 
war, his popularity would soon be such aa to ren- 
der him invincible as a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy? If he had a right to put the question, and 


of gentlemen here were compelled to answer, he be- 


lieved there were many in that Hall who could not 
deny it. This was, in fact, a political war through- 
They had anticipated a short, easy, brilliant 
campaign. They expected that Mexico, after a 
feeble resistance, would be brought to terms, and 
that this Democratic-Polk-Administration would 
stand forever glorious on-the pages of American 
history for having®added vast territoxies to the ex- 
tent of the republic. Confident of an easy con- 
quest, they had shaped all their measures in such 
a way as to drive the Whigs into opposition to the 
war, preferring their opposition to their codpera- 
tion. Of this the preamble to the war bill was a 
It had so happened that 
General Scott, without any solicitation or agency 
of his own, was talked about by his friends as a 
fit candidate for the Presidency, and therefore it 
would not do to let him go and reap this easy field 
of glory; he would become altogether too popular 
a “rival.”? But old Zack Taylor had not, at that 
time, been thought of by anybody as a future 
President, and he was notdangerous. They knew 
him to be a reugh and a ready fighter, accustome:t 
to give and take hard knocks; so he would answer 
their purpose exactly. He went accordingly, but 


| after he had won the victories of Palo Alto and 


| was breveted. 


| 


There is no doubt || 


Resaca de Ja Palma, they would gladly have su- 
perseded him too, but it was then too late, and he 
But he, too, was now getting dan- 
gerous; so they left him to prosecute the war with- 
out sustaining him with the proper means of trans- 
porting his cannon and munitions, Had the same 
means been allowed him which were so amply 


| provided for the gallant corps who marched over 


the country where they scarce met an enemy, and 


| took possession of California, with how much more 


men of the Democratic party who were considered, | 


or who might become candidates for the Presi- 
dency, and had no allusion to Mr. Polk. 
Mr. GENTRY resumed the floor, and proceed- 


| 


ed to say, he professed to feel as ardent a desire |, 
that the existing war should be brought to aspeedy || 


and an honorable termination as any other gentle- 
man in the House or elsewhere. 


He had voted | 


for all the means asked for by the Executive, and || 
which he believed proper and necessary to accom- | 


plish that end, and, if he could believe that the 
provision now proposed to be inserted in the Sen- 
ate’s bill was so, he woukd give it his prompt and 
cordial support. While he believed the war to 


have been commenced by a usurpation of power, | 


and amanifest and open breach of the Constitu- 


tion; still, being in the war, he could not see how | 
we were to get out of it without fighting ourselves | 


out of it, manfully and bravely. 
loeking to those who had the ultimate authority 
to redress all the evils of our present condition, he 
had voted all those supplies which were necessary 
to prosecute the war with vigor. 


| 


'| self speedily.”” [A laugh.] Well he might; for 


But he did not | he had his own fear lest so much military glory 


| vigor and rapidity might the war have been con- 


ducted. But he was left without means of trans- 
portation, antil the country was growing clamor- 
ous at the delay. At length, encountering all 
difficulties, and surmounting them with an energy 
never surpassed, he achieved the immortal victory 
of Monterey. 

From that moment he became too formidable as 
a rival, and Mr. G. had sometimes pictured to him- 
self the religious exercises of the President, and of 


his friends of the Democratic party, during this 


| new state of things. 


There had, from time to 


| time, intimations been given, in various forms, 


And, therefore, || 


‘ 


sometimes by little paragraphs which made their 
appearance in the Democratic papers, oe 
that Mr. Polk was a remarkably pioys man, an 

if so, he must of course often pray. Well, Mr. G. 
had imagined to himself our pious President en- 
gaged in his devotions, and (having by his own 
acts rendered war inevitable) he had fancied he 
could hear him praying, ‘* Good Lord, let Taylor 
be victorious; and then, oh Lord, take him to thy- 


think the measure now proposed to be at all ne- || might make him as troublesome a customer as 
cessary or proper to that end. The House had || Scott. However, he could not get over the ne- 
again and again decided that it was not necessary. | cessity of giving him the command, after the glo- 


Why was the effort thus persevered in? The || rious victories 


e had won—victories which had 


scheme had once been voted out of the House sub || attracted to him the admiration not only of the 


silentio, without deeming it worthy of a word of 
discussion or even remark. Since then, what new 
lights had broken in on the minds of these gentle- 
men? What extraordinary occurrences had taken 
place to reverse and revolutionize their ideas? He 
did not pretend to tell. He had, indeed, his own 
opinion on the subject. 


to be thus urged upon the House. He understood, 
as had been once intimated here, that the war 


was not prosecuted so much against Mexico as 
against political rivals and opponents, and that a 


He thought he under- 
stood the true causes and motives which caused it 





| 


| ican peo 


i 


| 


| 


whole country, but of foreign nations. The Amer- 
ple were beginning to point to him as the 
man who had added lustre to our arms, and up- 
held the glory of the American name. From that 
moment he became the mark for the envy and ma- 
licious hate of the Administration, and of. its sup- 
porters and minions in and out of Congress. What 
was to be done? Whereto would this map geet 
Forthwith, General Scott, who had before been put 
aside with looks of coldness, and su ed froma 
the command of the war, came suddenly into fa- 


vor, and was sent down, in his turn, to supersede 
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a more dangerous rival than Scott. } 


But still “ thick-coming fancies’? continued to | 


crowd upon the President and his counsellors, and 
all his obsequious tools in Congress, and the for- 
mer fears began to revive lest the veteran of Chip- 
pewa should come home with fresh laurels won 


from Mexican commanders. So a project was || 
hatched to create a * lieutenant general.’’ No | 


sooner did that proposition enter that Hall, than it 
was voted out of it. It was not even debated, but 
received the indignity of a silent negative. It was 
said that the President flew into a rage, and scolded 
very hard when he heard it. So, the day after, the 
vote was reconsidered, and the proposal was re- 
ferved to the Committee on Military Affairs, and, 
after being reported and debated, it was rejected 
again, 
But now, like Banquo’s ghost, it rose again to push 

them from their stools—for this amendment was 

but the old proposition for a lieutenant general. It 

was the same thing in substance, under a new 

form. Instead of empowering the President to 

create a new military rank, it allowed him to raise 

one of the major generals, such a® he should choose, 

without regard to the date of commission, and set 

the youngest of them over the heads of veterans 

who had spent their lives in war. By this amend- 

ment, the Paieibons could confer on this- favorite 

all the powers which he could under the former 

bill. Yet it was to be madea part of this bill, and 

they must vote this, or go against the whole bill. 

However willing they might be to vote the pro- 

posed increase of officers for the public service, 

they could not do it unless they swallowed this pill 

along with the rest. For his own part, so far as 

political considerations were coneerned, Mr. G. 

felt very indifferent which way the question was 

decided. 

The positions he had assumed as to the motives 
which led to this proceeding had all been remark- 
ably confirmed by the speech of the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Brosxernorr.| What were that 
gentleman's objections to the generals already in 
command? Why, that two of them (Scott and | 
Taylor) were candidates for the Presideney—Mr. 
Polk’s rivats and political opponents; his rirals 
in aspiring for the Presidency. And the gentle- 
man thought there ought to be a more confidential 
intercourse between the commander-in-chief in 
Washington and a commander-in-chief in Mexico; 
aid he had dared to follow this argument with the 
gross and foul intimation that these generals, being 
the President’s adversaries. and rivals, would en- 
deavor to make the war they conducted unsuccess- 
ful, that thereby they might render the President 
odious. 

{Here the time allotted to Mr. G. expired.] 

Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, said it was not 
his intention to occupy any part of the time er at- 
tention of the committee when this bill was first | 
referred; and but for the interrogatory directly ad- | 
dressed to him by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Mr. G. Davis,] in the course of his remarks, he 
should not have varied from that purpose. 
apprehended aright the argument of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, its object was to show, inasmuch 
as the Constitution of the United States had clothed | 
the President with the authority of commander-in- 
chief, as a military officer, of the army and navy | 
of the United States, it was not in the constitu- 
tional competency of Congress to interpose the 
appointment of a commanding general to stand 
between the President, thus commander-in-chief, 
and the other major generals of the army. 

Mr. G. DAVIS, explaining, was understood to | 


say, that his object had not been to prove that || 


Congress had not the power to create this office, | 
but that the President, as commander-in-chief, | 
being a military officer, could not possibly exercise, 
or authorize the exercise, of any civil functions, in 
that capacity. : 


Mr. SIMS, resuming, said, the second proposi- | 
tion which the gentleman from Kentucky sought || 


to establish was, that Congress had the right, con- | 
stitutionally, to interfere with the conduct of a 
military campaign flagrante bello. He anderstood 
that to be er stated by the gentleman, and 
to that he asked the attention of the committee. 
The gentleman contends that the Congress of the 
United States have as much authority in the con- 
duct of the war now, as they had under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation! Now I assert, that accord- 
ing to all the principles of the Constitution, this is | 


The same reception met it in the Senate. || 


If he || 


| for the prosecution of this war. 


|| in the 
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Taylor; for now, of the two, Taylor was become | as wild a heresy as has ever been proclaimed on 


| this floor or anywhere else. Under the Articles 
of Confederation, Congress had the sole conduct 
of the war; and when they appointed a general- 
issimo, or commander-in-chief of the army, that 
army and that commander-in-chief were subject to 
| the direction of Congress; so much so, that under 
the old Confederation a committee of Congress was 
| appointed to confer with the commanding general 
/as to the conduct of a military campaign. But 
| under the Constitution of the United States, the 
| power of Congress is distinctly defined; and it is 
| provided, that Congress has the power ‘‘to declare 
war,’ and ‘to raise and support armies,’’ and “to 
provide and maintain a navy,’’ and “ make rules 
and articles of war;’’ but it has no power to con- 
vduct a military campaign. The commander-in- 
chief is vested with the entirgconduct and manage- 
ment of the army after a declaration of war. 
In reference to the second proposition which the 
_ gentleman intended to argue before the House, but 
from which he was cut off by want of time, when 
I had the honor of addressing the committee some- 
time since, I entered elaborately into the investiga- 
tion of that question, and showed conclusively, 
from the very best authorities upon military law 
and the law of nations, that the establishment of 
civil governments over conquered territory in time 
of war is necessarily a part of the military power 
_ of the conquering nation, and that these provisional 
governments must necessarily exist as a part of the 
military occupation during the continuance of the 
war, or until such a lapse of time that the original 
possessor of the country is supposed to have aban- 
doned it; for this reason, that during the existence 
of war there is no act which the conqueror can 
perform which shall draw the province from the 
hazards of war; and if the attempt is made to sell 
or cede it away, it is still subject to the hazards of 
war, and the original owner of the province has 
the right to make war upon whoever occupies it. 
As to the appointment of this officer which is so 
much objected to, it is believed by most of those 
who have consulted the authorities upon this sub- 
ject, that the President is at this time invested 
directly with the authority now asked for. Con- 
gress os a right, in addition to raising an army 
and navy, and providing for their support, to pro- 
claim articles and rules of war. Under the sixty- 
second article of war, itis expressly declared, that— 
“Tf upon marches, guards, or in quarters, different corps 
of the army shall happen to join, or do duty together, the 
officer highest in rank of the line of the army, marine corps, 
or militia, by coimmission there, oh duty, or in quarters, 
shall command the whole, and give orders for what is need- 
| ful to the service, unless otheririse especially directed hy the 
| President of the United Stetes. according tothe nature of the 
| case.”*—Gordon’s Digest Laws United States, page 845, arti- 
| cle of war 62. 
So that according to the 62d article of war, it 
/ would seem that the President has the direct au- 
thority which it is sought to invest him with in 
| this amendment to the bill of the Senate. But 
while doubts exist in the minds of some as to the 
true construction of that article, there can be no 
doubt as to the power of Congress over this sub- 
ject—that we have the power both of raising an 
/army of the United States, and making articles of 
| war. And both subjects being within the con- 


_stitutional competency of Congress, and doubts 
existing upon this question of the President’s 
authority to make this appointment, it is the duty 
| of the Geena of the United States to solve the 
| doubts and relieve the President of the United 
| States from all these embarrassments in the exer- 
| cise of this power. As doubts exist, and as the 
| President is charged with the responsibility of 
waging this war, it is but right that he should be 
invested clearly with the authority to designate 
_who shall take charge, as general commanding, 
Sir, I believe 
that in England, whenever a war is about to be 
entered upon, it is not conceived that the highest 
in military rank in the army should be invested 
necessarily with the command. I think that at 
the very moment when the Duke of Wellington 
_ was ordered to take charge of the forces of Great 
| Britain which were sent to the Peninsula, he was 

the youngest lieutenant general in the British army. 

It was considered a high military honor, and in 
_ some sort discourteous to the other officers. See 
_ the inconvenience which has already resulted from 
| General Taylor being superseded by General Scott 
) in resent campaign. If we must adhere to 
| this strict rule of the officers with old commissions 
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| outranking every junior officer, whether the Pres 
dent thinks it ought or ought not to be so “ 
conflicts, the heart-burnings, must arise that h c 
| already arisen in your army in Mexico, ao 
| Scott had scarcely reached the Rio Grande ie 
| = find Colonel Harney under arrest. And why? 
, Under orders of General Taylor he was jy, com. 
| mand of his proper regiment. General Taylor 
| was no sooner superseded in his command wd 
General Scott, than the latter separated him foo, 
his proper command, leaving him with two cee 
| panies, whilst the seven remaining companies c 
| put oo the men et pe of a junior officer; and this 
| apparently not for a tempora purpose, FF 
| disobedicnes of this weer Colonel Saree 
| arrested and tried before a court martial, 
| But this is just the beginning of troubles, You 
| see your army addressed by General Taylor when 
| he is about to retire from the chief command and 
| to assume a subordinate position. The army rp. 
| gretted that they were about to be deserted by their 
| old commander who had led them on to Victory 
_ Dissatisfactions must necessarily grow up, and 
| grow up under this idea, that according to the ej. 
| quette of the service, established by the long prac- 
| tice of this Government, the oldest in commission 
has the right to command. But if we remove aij 
| doubt and ambiguity orf this subject, so that the 
| President may out of the general officers select q 
| general who shall conduct the campaign and be 
responsible for the whole army, we remove ail 
the difficulties growing out of this doctrine of 
nicety and etiquette, and we strengthen the eff- 
ciency of the President’s arm in conducting this 
war in the same extent to which we take away 
these difficulties about grade and etiquette. 

Now, as to the general argument in favor of cre- 
ating this office, I will not undertake to say that 
either General Taylor or General Scott, being of 
different political sentiments from those of the 
President, will desire that the military campaign 
which they are ordered to jwosecute shall fail. | 
would charge them with no such want of patriot- 
ism. But, then, we know the fact in reference to 
your own State, (North Carolina,) that the gallant 
volunteers who came forward there refused to march 
under men who had said = believed the war was 
unjust, and unconstitutionally commenced. And 
why? Why the very instincts of the human heart 
prompted them to believe that the man at the head 
of the command who in his soul believed the war 
unjust and unconstitutional, was unprepared to be 
nerved with that spirit of fanaticism of bravery 
_and victory which a commander ought to feel, and 
that none but those who feel that the war is just— 
that it is the country’s war, forced upon the coun- 
try by the unjust acts of Mexico—that those alone 
are fitted to conduct the war, and would be ani- 
mated with that fanaticism amounting to the fanati- 
| cism of religion, of bravery, of conquest, which js 
| requisite for those who lead forward our forces to 
| the vindication of the rights and honor of their own 
| country. The President has the right, then, to 
select those who believe the war just to be placed 
| in command; and those alone who feel this zeal 
| within them will be able to infuse the same pa- 
er and zeal into the breasts of those they com- 
mand. 
| More than that. In civil governments it has 
_ always been considered right that the President, or 
| the executive officer, whoever he may be, shall 
| have the right of calling about him, to sustain and 
| carry out his views, those who agree with him in 
| sentiment. Is it not equally, or even in a greater 
| degree, necessary, that in the conduct ofa war, the 
| officer who is intrusted with the responsibility of 
| its command, shall be clearly entitled to call such 
| officers into service as he believes best adapted to 
subserve the interests of the country, and carry 
out those plans which he considers to be neces- 
| sary? 
he I said upon a former occasion, if we decline 
| to comply with the Executive recommendation in 
| this respect, and refuse these means, and this mode 
| 
} 
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of conducting the war, Congress throws itself be- 
tween the President and his responsibility. Will 
_we do the injustice to the President to hold him to 
a strict accountability for this war, and for the ex- 
-ercise of all the powers with which he is invested, 
| while at the same time we refuse to bestow upon 
_ him that confidence and those aids in conducting 
the war which he requires for ting it to a 
suecessful and glorious result ? : 

I believe I have shown, that according to the 
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coostitution of the United States, Congress is not | 
igvested with the power to prosecute war; but | 
yhile Congress declare war and raise and support 
ymies and navies, the power of prosecuting or | 
wnducting the war 1s invested in the commander. | 
jy-chief, who 1s the same person with the Presi- | 
jeot of the United States. 


he interpretation of the sixty-second article of | 


an article of war established by Congress—the 
president has the right to designate a junior officer | 


o ake command over one who holds an older | 


ommission; although it has not usually been | 
joue—I do not know that it has ever been done. 
i, however, Seems to be the obvious meaning of 
ine sixty-second article that he has that power. | 
Rut inasmuch as it is considered by some that | 
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| that information which we cannot get, he stands 

| before the world the responsible man in the prose- 

| cution of this war. Under these circumstances, 

_ has he not the clear and undoubted right to appoint 
a general officer, who shall share the responsibility 

| with him in conducting this war? Sir, when he | 


tice to the President of the United States, and in 
view of the strict account to which he is held by 


the country, at once to have given him this power. | 


| 1 voted for that proposition, at least for having it 
| considered by the House, for these reasons. 

| ‘The gentleman from Tennessee, {[Mr. Gentry,] 
and I believe the genueman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
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Taylor had then been superseded in the command 
of the army in Mexico. At the very time we were 





_ taking the vote in the House whether we would 
| appoint a lieutenant general, General Taylor was 
, Rotin command of our forees; but General Scott 
; 1 | was, 

| applied to this House and the other branch of Con- || Gener 


| think I have shown, also, that, according to | gress to authorize the appointment of a lieutenant 
| general, or general officer, notwithstanding the | 


yar, which I conceive to be the true interpretation, | prejudice which has been sought to be created | 
| against a lieutenant general, | say we ought, in jus- | 


But when you took the command from 
al Taylor, and gave it to General Scott, 


| another eet and a prominent aspirant to the 


Presidential chair—when he received it, and Gen- 


eral Taylor was superseded, not one murmur was 


ever heard on that account from a solitary mem- 
ber on the other side of the House. 

But the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gen- 
TRY] says if he were at liberty to propound certain 
questions to this side of the House, he would per- 
haps disclose the fact that when General Scott was 
brought up at the commencement of this war as 
the commanding general of our forces, certain 


vere is ambiguity upon this subject, and the prac- || Davis,] also told us that this proposition ought not |, Democrats protested against it. Sir, I did not; I 


ice of the country has been otherwise, it is proper, 
as the President purposes to exercise this power, 


ashe thinks it necessary for the conduct of this || time since. Sir, 


war, that we should pass this amendment giving 
him clearly this authority. 

[think itis obvious, from the reasons I have sug- 
gested, (for L have not time to argue them elabo- 
rately,) that the President should be clearly in- 
yested with the power to call such subordinate 
qents, military officers, into his service in the 
conduct of the war, in whom he has implicit confi- 
dence, who believe in the justice of the war, and are 
therefore prepared enthusiastically to go forth to lead 


|| to be introduced now, for the reason that it had been 
\| eonsidered and oe by this House but a short | 

deny that it has ever been con- | 
|, sidered by Congress deliberately. What is the | 


| history of this preposition? The President, some || tendered to him, and afterwards he managed to get 


|| did not go to the President. 


I was opposed to his 
being appointed commander, but not for the reason 


| suggested by the gentleman from Tennessee. He 


was at one time intended for that command; it was 


1 time ago, recommended that he should have the || out of it in the manner which is known to the coun- 
|| power, for the reasons which he stated in a short || try. Why did I prefer that General Scott should 


|| communication to Congress, to appoint a general 
|| officer. What was the course of this House upon 
| that subject?) The Committee on Military Affairs 
'| took it upon one day, and in hot haste on the next 
|| day came before this body and asked to be dis- 
|| charged from its consideration. They reported 


our armies to victory in defence of their country’s || 
gits. And 1 think 1 have also indicated to the | 
geuleman from Kentucky the authority I find for || 
the establishment of civil government over the || 
conquered provinces during the existence of the || 
war. And this is all I propose to do. 

Mr. TREDWAY said he had to make his 
profound acknowledgments, inasmuch as for the 
frst me since he had been a member of this | 
House, he was now so fortunate as to be permitted 
to oceupy this floor for oneemoment. It is a privi- || 
lege (said he) so rare to me that I cannot proceed | 
to the discussion of the question before the com- 
mittee until | have tendered to you my acknowl- | 
edgments for the favor of being allowed to exer- | 
cise this right upon this floor. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is anything in the histo- | 
ry of parties in this country, which could excite 
ny astonishment, it would be that in the progress 
of the war, in which we are now engaged, the fact 
sands disclosed to this country—the mortifying || 
fact stands developed to the world, that there is 
upon the floor of the American Congress, upon all 
questions relating to the conduct of a just and ne- 
cessary War against our common enemy, a partisan 
war between the two political parties; that the mi- | 
nority on this floor, for partisan purposes, are 
resorting to every effort to embarrass the Adminis- 
trauon, and delay and defeat the measures it deems 
necessary for the successful and vigorous prosecu- 
uon of the war with Mexico. 

Mr. Chairman, I proceed to the discussion of 
the question before me without any further pre- || 
liminary remarks, And what is it? Itis a simple 








| upon an amendment moved by a certain gentle- 


| attaching it as dead weight to the bill for raising 


no bill, they delayed not to deliberate upon the 
subject, but on the very next morning they came 
forward and asked to be discharged from its con- 
sideration. I believe they were discharged. On 
the next day, however, a motion was made to re- 





| consider the action of the House upon the previ- 


ous day. It was reconsidered, and the report of 
the Committee on Military Affairs was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, for the purpose of being discussed 
and deliberated upon. And then it never came 
up afterwards, except upon an incidental question 


man who wished to attach it to the military bill 
for raising ten additional regiments of regulars. 
It was in the meantime offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Tuompson,| to be attached 


to the proposition moved by the gentleman from |}! 


New York, (Mr. Rarusun,]| to raise a volunteer 
instead of a regular force; and upon that question | 
a vote was taken by yeas and nays, I believe, after 
we got in the House, and I, with others, voted for 
it. But that was no test; it was voted for, upon 
the yeas and nays, by many, for the purpose of 





volunteers; and that it might not have an advan- 


| tage over the competing proposition to raise a reg- 


ular force, both bills to which this amendment 
had been attached were defeated. 

That is the history of the action of the House 
upon this subject. I deny that there has been any 
deliberate action on the part of this House upon 
it. Butif there had been, it would furnish buta 


| poor reason why we should not consider the pro- 


proposition that we should give to that officer in || position now, especially when we look to the re- 


this Government, who is by the Constitution the 
responsible man for everything that is done in con- 
ducting this war, the right to execute the power 
with which he is invested, as he may think neces- 
sary and proper—that officer being in possession 
of knowledge and information in reference to the 
best mode of conducting the war, which nobody 
else, save his own Cabinet, can have. Sir, the 
President of the United States is, by the Constitu- 
ton of his country, the commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, and the clause | 
of th Constitution which gives him this power 
makes him responsible to the country for the man- 
ver in which the war is conducted. For manifest 
reasous he cannot go to Mexico to conduct the 
war, but must remain here to discharge all the du- 
ies which devolve upon him under the Constitu- || 
tion. Being thus responsible and in possession b 
virtue of the private correspondence between him || 
and the active agents at the seat of war, of that || 
i:formation which will enable him, and him alone, 
(not the members of this or the other branch of 
Congress) to judge of the capacity of those who are 
to command; whether any changes ought to 
he made in regard to the imtment of officers or 
to the course which ought to be taken in the pros- 
ecution of the war there—being in possession of || 


| by my Whig friends as an attempt to su 


sponsibility of the President, and the fact that he 
has the knowledge and information which render 
him alone the proper man to decide upon a ques 
tion of this kind and upon the character of the 
changes to be made in prosecuting this war, either 
in reference to men, routes, or other circumstances 
which may be involved. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I think I see, from the his- 
tory of the affair in this House, and from the effect, 
also, which has been attempted to be given to the 
action of the House heretofore in the country, the 
true secret why this proposition has been so un- 
popular, especially with my friends on the other 
side of this House. Why, it was considered then, 
when this proposition came up, upon the recom- 
mendation of the President, some weeks ago, as 
an attack upon General Taylor. It was regarded 
rsede 
that 
has won laurels which | am the last man to take 


from him, and who deserves, in my opinion, a |’ pirants to t 


vote of thanks by Congress, and for whi 


1 voted, 
without iniending any censure upon him. 


not take the chief command there? Simply because 
at that time we had heard of the Metihed of Palo 
| Alto and Resaca de la Palma. General Taylor 
| had fought gallantly upon those fields and had won 
| brilliant victories, and as he had proved himself 
| capable of conducting our arms to victory, | pro- 
| tested against superseding him by General Scott, 
| or anybody else. The gentleman from Tennes- 
|see might propound his questions to me, I 
| would answer them with pleasure, and so far as I 
| know, he could obtain nothing more of the wishes 
| or designs of the Democratic party upon this sub- 
| ject. 
7 It is said this is an attempt upon the part of the 
| Democratic party to make i capital; that 
| they are making this war a partisan question, and 
| that they seek to produce that effect by it. Sir, 
| how much reason is there in that assertion? I ask, 
| upon all the issues on which we have met and 
| fought, I may say have conquered, our friends on 
the other side of the House, how much reason is 
there that from these issues and the result of them, 
| when put into practical operation, we should seek 
| to make political capital? Sir, ouf friends on the 
| other side of the House who have opposed the 
| measures we have passed, and in advocacy of 
which we came into power, are those who are 
seeking to make political capital. Sir, do we want 
to raise the question of a national bank—that 
‘* obsolete idea’’— for the purpase of making po- 
litical capital? Or is it not our Whig friends who 
do? Upon the tariff, which, since its passage, in 

its brief operation, has demonstrated to the world 

that it is productive of all the good consequences, 
and more, which we promised and expected from 

it, do we want political capital? From the sub- 

treasury, which has operated well, and with no such 
consequences as were attributed by its enemies to 

it, have we any such results as were predicted by 
its opponents? and have we any necessity or ex- 
cuse to resort to new issues to make political capi- 
tal? No, sir; our friends on the other side of the 
House are in need of capital; and they are agita- 
ting these different questions for the sake of politi- 
cal capital, and not the Democrats. ‘The real 
question now is, whether we shall do the President 
of the United States—who is sworn to exercise the 
duties of commander-in-chief of our army and 
navy upon the information we have not and can- 
not Love, for manifest reasons of public policy— 
shall we do him that act of simple justice, to give 
him the power which he asks in order to prosecute 
the war in which the country is See A pose 
which I insist, as commander-in-chief of our forces, 
he should always have, not now only, but in all 
time? Shall we give him that power? or shall we, 
in deference to our Whig friends, persist in making 
the President, the commander-in-chief, the respon- 
sible man for the conductof this war, keepin power, 











gallant officer commanding in the field, who || as instruments of carrying out his eer who 
as as- 


are not only figuring in the political , 
he chief executive chair, but men, in 

regard to whom he may have information that they 

are not the ns who should conduct our armies 


Now, what are the facts in reference to super- || and hold the chief command there? Sir, if he » 


seding General Taylor? Sir, at the very 
these clamors were thrown out here upon this sub- 


ject, the fact has since been developed that General ‘| up his 


time || to be responsible for the action of his agents, let 


him have er to select them, and let us not tie 


and confine him te these in whom he 
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mav not have such confidence as he desires, and 
as is necessary for the public welfare. The reverse 
of this proposition would be monstrous, and no 





tolerate it. Why, sir, are we to keep up, for the 
benefit of aspirants to the Presidential chair, and 
continue to allow the men who are opposed to the 
President the sole management and conduct of the 
war? 
for the conduct of the war, the power to select 
agents agreeable to him? That is the only quea- 
tion involved in the amendment before the com- 
mittee, and it is a simple proposition, upon which 
I hold there can be but one side. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons, which I have 
hurried over, being an advocate for this war, and 
believing it not only to be just and proper, but ne- 
cessury, | go for giving the President the power to 
conduct it in the manner which shall be the most 
effective, and which shall bring it to an early and 
succeasful termination, and a complete vindication 
of our national rights and our national honor. 


THE CONGRESSION 


soe - 


Or shall we give to him, who is responsible 











most practicable degree of unanimity; but the ap- 


| pointment of such an officeras was now proposed, 
man upon any other question would for a moment || 


was calculated to produce discord, if not rebellion. 
The Arkansas men now under the command of 
General Taylor, loved their old tommander, and 


| if he should be appointed. They were as patriotic 

men as any living, but to this they never would 

submit, : 
| Mr. N. said he had voted men and money for 
| the war without looking back to the question of its 
| ovigin, or criticizing the manner of carrying it on. 
Recent intelligence informed us of the fact that some 
of our men had been taken prisoners by the Mex- 
| icans—some of them were from Mr. N.’s own 
| State—and a major had been cut off. Could any 
| man here hesitate to vote supplies while things 
| like these were taking place before his eyes? Mr. 
| N. never would. Whig or Democrat, he went for 
|| prosecuting the war with the utmost vigor. The 
|, appointment of a lieutenant general would not aid 


j 
| 

|| would not fight under this new lieutenant general, 
} 








Mr. T.’s time here expired. 

Mr. NEWTON, of Arkansas, 
come here professing personally to be a Whig, but 
knowing the sentiments of his constituents, and 
determined to discharge the duty of representing 
them with the utmost fidelity. le then went on 
to quote and to complain of an editorial article 
which had recently appeared in the Intelligencer 


on the subject of the Wilmot proviso and the sup- || 


vorters of the war, and also to the speech of Mr. 

Wave, as reported in the same paper on the 

same day. From this also he read an extract. 
Mr. N. did not choose to be placed before a 


small party in his own State as reereant to his duty | 
in voting against the Winthrop proviso. He did not || 
understand or recognise it to be a Whig doctrine || 


that we must never obtain any territory from 
Mexico as the result of this war. He had voted 
against the Winthrop proviso because all his con- 
stituents desired the war to be so conducted as that 
it should be terminated speedily, and in a manner 
honorable to the United States. As to the political 
contest here about it, though he had seen many 
things that surprised him greatly, he knew noth- 


ing. His constituents did not believe the war to be | 
unjust: they considered their Governmentas pros- || 


ecutung and defending the rights of American citi- 
zens—it mighf be against a weak Power, but a 
Power that had dared to invade and trample on the 


soil of this Union. Mr. N. did not claim to repre- | 
sent the Whig party of the United States; and if | 
his sentiments should not be agreeable to some of || ducted, Mr. N. was in a positien to know some- | 
his Whig friends, though he might regret it, yet he || 


claimed the right of casting his votes according to 
his own convictions of duty, without subjecting 
himself to be censured, directly or indirectly, by 
the Whig organ here. 
possessed, and with such advantages as he had en- 
joyed, he should endeavor to do his public duty, 
regardless of the dictation of newspapers. (He 
hoped these remarks would be taken down.) 

ie went on to say that he represented a con- 


stituency who were in favor of the war, and who | 


desired to See it prosecuted by the most vigorous 
measures, and who did not wish to limit the Pres- 
ident in its conduct save where his power might 


po dangerous. On this point the Whigs of Ar- 
ansas agreed with the Democrats. And here it 


might be proper for him to say that he wag here 
by permission of the Democrats of that State. 
Though he had been opposed to the annexation of 
‘Texas, yet, when that question had been settled 
aid the annexation declared by Congress, he had 
raised a body of troops to aid her in defendin 
herself against Mexican oppression. As to the 
political character of Arkansas, he said that light 
was breaking in upon her people, and that he sin- 
cerely hoped it would be a Whig State. 

In ere to this amendment, he had voted 
against laying the bill on the table, and might yet 
vote for it. He had been opposed to the creation 
of a lieutenant general, for his people did not desire 
that he should do anything to tarnish in the small- 
est degree the bright fame of General Taylor. 
There existed but one sentiment there in regard to | 
that brave and distinguished general, and they de- 
sired that he, in preference to General Scott or any 
other general, should have command of the army | 
in Mexico. 

Mr. N. said he might possibly vote for the bill | 
as it came from the Senate, but not for the amend- 
ment. 


said he had || 


With what little mind he | 


He considered a lieutenant general as un- || 


|| towards such an eyd. 

_ Mr.N. said his desire was for peace: all his ways 
| had been ways of peace: (he was nota violent man 
|| save when he spoke;) but he believed a vigorous 
|| prosecution of the war was the only way ever to 
| obtain peace with such people as the 
|| He knew something of the character of these peo- 
|| ple; for his residence was near to the boundary of 


| constant intercourse with them in times past. All 
who did know them were of one opinion; and that 
was, that the only way ever to bring them to a 
| permanent peace was to send men enough into 
their country to besiege and capture their forts, 
sack their cities, burn their dwellings, and lay 
waste their possessions, and make them feel that 
we had power effectually to injure them. Mr. N. 
| did not desire to spread desolation among innocent 


| them nothing like a stable government; but still 
they must be made to comprehend that war with 
the United States was no child’s play. After we 
|| had spent millions in prosecuting the war, after so 
} many precious lives of our bravest men had been 
|| sacrificed, after the tears and cries of widows and 


| orphan children, made widows and orphans by 
| this war, had been in our ears, it was too late now 


on, and put her fairly down; this was the only wa 
to an honorable and a lasting peace with her. 
As to the mode in which the war had been con- 


thing more of the feelings of the South and of the 
West on that subject than those who had not so 
recently crossed the mountains. 
much about General Taylor's letter, but he could 
_ assure gentlemen that the eyes of the people in that 
| quarter of the Union were all fixed upon the old 
soldier who had led our armies to victory, and had 
far more confidence in him than in the President 
| of the United States. They considered this as an 
imbecile Administration, tottering to its downfall. 
It had not now more than a corporal’s guard in its 
favor in that House, and it was destined to go out 
of power with even less honor than the unhonored 
Administration of John Tyler. 
The West and the South had confidence in both 
. our commanders—in Scott and in Taylor; but most 
_in Taylor, because he had been associated and 
| identified with a large portion of them and their 
| interests during the Florida war. The citizens of 
| Arkansas preferred him to push this war to any 
| man the President could send there. 
| Mr SCHENCK next addressed the committee, 
and, declining to enter on any general discussion 
| touching the war, (of which he had desired to 
| speak at large, but never had yet enjoyed an op- 
portunity ,) would confine himself mainly to reply- 
n 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 





1 - his colleague, [Mr. Brixxernorr.] 

e observed that the measure now present was 
nothing new. It was neither more nor less than 
the old and oft-rejected project of a lieutenant gen- 
eral. He then went into a brief review of the re- 
ception and treatment of that Executive proposal 
by this House, when formerly sent to it. But 
here it came back again once more. He had heard 
it prophesied then, that, though apparently dead, 
under a heavy rejection by yeas and nays, it 
would, nevertheless, be galvanized into a new ex- 
istence—would come up by a legislative resurrec- 
ion, and would obtain a vote of a majority here. 
He had not believed this then, but he believed it 


| 


L GLOBE. 


necessary. There should be in the army the ut- 


exicans. | 


“exas, and he frequently saw men who had had | 


| people; and he was aware that there existed among | 


| to talk about withdrawing our forces; we must go | 


He had heard | 
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| now. Indeed, he was prepared to see 

| everything which the President saw fit t 

mend obsequiously carried by that House. He, 

pected to see tea and coffee taxed—ay, and by = 
vote of his colleague, (Mr. Brinkernorr,) too a. 
|| withstanding his fulminations against it at the wa 
session. Nay, he did not despair of beholdins 


any and 
0 Teeom. 





even the honorable gentleman from Illinois [Mr 
Wentworts] following suit, and coming ial 
a most loyal vote for that very tax. 

In reply to the doctrine of Mr. Sts, that th. 
conduct of the war was exclusively in the hands , 
the President, and the House had nothing ty do 
with it but to grant supplies, he contended tha ag 
Congress supplied the men, and gave them jn gy, 
organized form, it had a right to say what shan. 
| this instrumentality for carrying on the war shout 
| 
| 
| 


in with 


assume. Had they no right to say whether the 

army should be placed under such an officer ag was 

now proposed, or should be left as it was! He 
| thought they had, and he desired the army to». 
| Main as it was. 
|| When the project had first been brought foy. 
|| ward, it was objected to because the officer wag ty 
| be taken from civil life; and on this ground his 
| colleague now admitted that he had voted against 
| it. But now it was presented in a yet more offey. 
| sive shape. It was now proposed to elevate an jp. 
| Else why any 
| 


ferior over his superiors in grade. 
And, besides, the difference as to civil and 


| 

| bill ? 

| military life was a deception. The officer was now 
} to be m2? at from among the generals in the 
|| army. He was thus to be a man taken from mil. 
| itary life. Yes; but could not the President take 
| a civilian—a Senator, it might be—and, first ma. 
|| king him a major general, then elevate him above 
all the other generals? And was it not mere mock. 
| ery and hypocrisy to talk about appointing no. 
| body from civil life? It might do to catch gulls, 
! but would deceive no reflecting man. 

Yet the measure was destined to pass the House, 
_ And this fact proved that if the President pos. 
| sessed but half the military skill at conductings 
war that he did as a drill sergeant in managing 
| that House, there was no need of appointing any 
| other commander-in-chief. At that business he 
| had proved himself a perfect martinet. He had 
'| found a way to make gentlemen here face to the 
| right or the left; nay, to face right about, at his 
word of command. An intimation from the White 
House was sufficient. 

The President talked about ‘ conquering a 
| ace;”’ he had conquered nothing as yet, unless 
| it were the independence of that House, the credit 
of the country, the treasury, and the Constitution; 
and he threatened, before long, to conquer the lib- 
| erties of the people. 

His colleague talked about Whigs making 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
' 











| speeches to be franked off in wagon-loads. This 
reminded Mr.S. of the fact, that (though he franked 
no speeches of his own) he had once franked of 
a large quantity of the speeches of his colleague 
against the annexation of Texas; but it was rather 
| an unfortunate move; for, before the speeches » 


franked had time to reach the post offices in Ohio, 
the honorable gentleman had voted the other way. 
[Roars of ne The gentleman referred to 
his separation from his party friends; true, but the 
separation was only during the debate; as soon ss 
it came to voting, he was des again in the ranks, 
wheeling and facing like a well-drilled soldier. 
Mr. S. contended that this amendment had been 
introduced and urged purely for a party purpos; 
and his colleague had frankly avowed the fact, and 
justified it, (and he was one of the Military Con 
mittee who prepared this amendment.) ‘Though 
he opposed it before, and it was the same measurt 
still, now he boldly went for it, and that without 
any new reason. The gentleman was in thiranks 


| ain. . 
| Why were Scott and Taylor to be —— 
What had they done to deserve it? ould any 
gentleman state? He would pause for a reply. 

Here Mr. S. waited some time, but no reply 
was made. 

But his colleague had found out a sufficient ree- 
son—they were Whigs; yes, and ‘ rivals” of Mr. 
Polk as candidates for the Presidency. If they 
were it was not because they had made themselves 
so, but because their merits had. 

Mr. COCKE, amidst much confusion, adverted 
to the statement of Mr. Brinkernorr that > 
and Taylor were “ rivals’? of Mr. Polk, ‘This he 


said was news to the Whigs, and he believed 
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gould be to the Democrats; for Mr. C. at least || 48 to authorize the President of the United States to a 


ad never heard before that Mr. Polk was consid- | 
ered as ‘“* in the line of safe precedents.” 
Mr. C. was opposed to giving the President || 
wer to appoint a lieutenant general over our i 
army, because he had are made one such ap- | 
intment for the army of Mexico, and it turned | 
out disastrously to the successful termination of | 
the war and the ** conquest of a peace.” | 
After touching on the defeat by Democratic votes | 
of the increase of the pay of the volunteers, he ad- 
verted to the sudden and complete change of opin- 
ion among Democratic members on this question, 
and was roceeding in his remarks when the hour | 
appointed for the termination ofthe debate expired, || 
and the committee proceeded to vote. Al 
The question was stated on concurring with the | 
Committee on Military Affairs on their first amend- 
ment; when | 
Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON moved to amend || 
the first section, as follows: | 
«Provided, That nothing in this act shall be so construed i| 
as to authorize the appointment of any member of Congress || 
to be generalissimo of the army of the United States who | 
does now or has heretofore entertained and expressed the } 
following opinion: ¢ That the incorporation of the left bank | 
‘of the Rio del Norte into the American Union, by virtue 
‘ofatreaty with Texas, comprehending, as the said incor- | 
‘poration would do, a part of the Mexican departments 
‘of New Mexico, Chiluahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, | 
‘would be an act of direct aggression on Mexico, for all the 
‘consequences of which the United States would be respon- | 
‘sible? and also the following opinion: ‘I consider the | 
‘marching upon the Rio Grande as being unfortunate, and | 
‘eeruinly should have advised against it, if I had been con- | 
‘suited ;? and also the following: ‘They, the President and 
‘his Secretary of State, made the war themselves, and 
‘made it unconstitutionally, perfidiously, claudestinely, and 
‘piratically. The secret orders to our army and navy were || 
‘piratical, for they were without law, to waylay and attack | 
‘afriendly Power, with whom we have a treaty of amity; | 
‘and, as a member of a court-martial, I would sentence to || 
‘he shot any officer of the army or navy who should dare || 
‘to attack Mexican troops, or ships, or cities, under that || 
‘order,’ ”? {| 
Mr. KAUFMAN rose to a question of order; | 
and inquired if the proposed amendment was in || 
order? 
The CHAIR ruled the amendment in order. 
And Mr. JOHNSON withdrew his amendment. 





| 
| 
Mr. BOYD moved to amend the amendment of || 
the committee by striking out the words “ during | 
the continuance of the existing war with Mexico.” } 
Mr. McHENRY rose to a question of order. || 
It was not in order to move an amendment to an | 
amendment. 
os CHAIR overruled Mr. McHenry’s point | 
of order. i] 
Mr. JOUN H. EWING moved to amend the || 
amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs, | 
(the 2d section,) by striking out the words ** who 
may be,’’ and inserting ‘* who now are.” 
Disagreed to: Ayes 68, noes 103. 
Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON 
amendment. 
Mr. KAUFMAN rose. The confusion was | 
snch that the reporter was unable to hear what he | 
said. 
The question was put, and the amendment was | 
disagreed to: Ayes 31, noes 89. 1 


re-offered his 


Mr. COCKE offered the following proviso: 


“Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sttued into an approval of the act of the President in permit- | 
ting Santa Ana to return to Mexico.”’ 


The CHAIR ruled the amendment out of order. 
The amendment reported by the Committee on | 
Military Affairs, as a second section to the z 
| 











was then agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE W. JONES moved to amend 
the amendment to the fifth section, by striking out 
the words, * filled by regular promotion or’’—so 
that the officers would then have to be elected. 
Disagreed to: Ayes 63, noes 84. 

Mr. ROOT moved the following proviso: 


“ 


Provided, That no person now holding an office in the 
Mexican army or Government shall be appointed by the 
President, under authority of this act, to any office in the 
army of the United States.’? 

The CHAIR ruled the amendment out of order. 
am ROOT appealed, and the Chair was sus- 

ned, 

The amendments proposed by the Committee 
. Military Affairs to the fifth section were agreed 
0. \ 

The next amendment proposed by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs ee read, ae 
Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON moved to add the 
following proviso: 

“ Provided, Tias nothing in this act shall be so construed 








i 
| 
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THE CONGR 








any member of Congress commander-in-chief.” 


Disagreed to—Ayes 42, noes 86. 


The amendment of the committee was then agreed 
to. 


The amendment of the committee to the seventh | 
|| Secuion was then read and agreed to. 
All the amendments reported by the Committee | 


on Military Affairs having been acted on— 
The bill was then read tor other amendments. 
Mr.GARRETT DAVIS moved to amend the 


| second section so as to make it read, **which officers 
| Shall be selected from the volunteer corps now in 


service.’’ Disagreed to. 


Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL moved the follow- 


ing proviso to the 2d section: 
Provided, That no person now a memberof either House 


| of Congress shall be appointed to any office created under 
| this act.’? 


Mr. GEORGE W.JONES moved to amend the 


amendment so as to make it read: ‘* That no per- | 


| son now a member of either House of Congress 
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ppoint | under its operation, the bill was passed: Yeas 121, 


| nays 75; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Atkinson, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, James 
Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, 
Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William G. Brown, Catheart, 
Augustus A. Chapman, Rewben Chapman, Chase, Clarke, 
Cobb, Collin, Cottrell, Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, 
Daniel, Dargan, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Douglass, 
Dunlap, Adsall, Ellett, Etisworth, Erdman, Faran, Fieklia, 
Foster, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, 
Hamlin, Harmanson, Hastings, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, 
Hough, George 8. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hunger- 
ford, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, 
James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Joiinson, G. 
W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kautman, Kennedy, Preston 
King, Lawrence, Leake, Leffler, La Sere, Ligon, Lum ykin, 
Maclay, McClean, McCrate, MeDaniel, Joseph J. McDow- 
ell, James McDowell, McKay, J. P. Martin, Barkley Martin, 
Morris, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Per- 
rill, Phelps, Pillsbury, Rathbun, Reid, Ritter, Roberts, Rus- 
sell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, Alexander D. 
Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert 
Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, James Thompson, Jacob 
Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Towns, Tredway, Went- 
worth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wood, Woodward, Wood- 


| worth, and Yost—121. 


shall be compelled to accept any office created un- || 


der this act.”” Agreed to. 
The question was 
amended, and it was disagreed to. 


ut on the amendment as | 


Mr. McKAY moved to add as a new section the | 


following: 


“ Be it further enacted, That, for the purpose of avoiding | 


unnecessary expenses in the military establishment, inclu- 


ding volunteers, the President of the United States be, and | 


he is hereby authorized, in case of failure in filling the rank 
and file of any regiment or regiments, to consolidate such 


deficient regiment or regiments, and discharge allsupernum- | 


erary officers : Provided, That officers so discharged shall be 


allowed, in addition to the mileage already authorized by | 


law, three months’ pay to each.”’ 
This amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. McKAY moved a new section, providing 


‘* that all the officers appointed, and the additional 
force authorized to be raised under this act, shall 


be discharged at the expiration of the war with | 


Mexico.”’ This was also agreed to. 


The committee rose and reported the bill as | 


amended. 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved the previous ques- | 


tion; which was seconded, and the main question | 
ordered, viz: Will the House concur with the | 


Committee of the Whole in their amendments? 


The amendment reported as a second section |) 
| was read; and on the question of concurrence, the | 


yeas and nays wert taken, as follows: 
YEAS —Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bedinger, 


Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bow- | 
lin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William | 
G. Brown, Cathcart, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipinan, | 


Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, Dan- 
iel, Dargan, De Mott, Dobbin, Douglass, Dunlap, Edsall, 
Ellett, Ellsworth, Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, 
Garvin, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Harmanson, 


Hastings, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George 8. Hous- || 


|| Mr. EVANS presented the petition of Barrett 


ton, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, C. J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, 
James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, George W. Jones, Sea- 
born Jones, Kaufinan, Kennedy, Preston King, Lawrence, 
Leake, Leffler, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClean, 
McCrate, McDaniel, Joseph i 


| 


McDowell, James MeDow- i ee eee be printed ~ 


NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincey Adams, Arnold, 
| Barringer, Bell, Blanchard, Milton Brown, Buffington, Wil- 
liam W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Carroll, J. G. Chap- 
man, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Darragh, Garrett 
Davis, Delano, Dixon, Dockery, John H. Bwing, Edwin H. 
Ewing, Foot, Gentry, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Hamp- 
ton, Harper, Henry, Elias B. Holmes, John W. Housion, 3. 
D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Daniel P. King, Thomas Butler King, Lewis, Long, Me- 
Gaughey, McHenry, Mclivaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, 
Newton, Pollock, Ramsey, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, John A. 
Rockwell, Root, Runk, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Tru- 
man Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B: Smith, Stewart, Strohm, 
Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, Toombs, Trum- 
bo, Vance, Vinton, Winthrop, Woodruff, Wright, and Young 
——tae 

Mr. McGAUGHEY, as a question of privilege, 
from the Committee on Elections, to which was 
referred, by the resolution of the House, the sub- 
ject of Epwarp D. Baxer’s right to a seat as a 
Representative from the State of Illinois, in the 29th 
| Congress, and also the right of Tuomas W. New- 
TON to a seat as the Representative from the State 
of Arkansas, in place of AncuipaLp YELL, made 
a report, accompanied by the following resolu- 
tions: 
| Therefore resolved, That Eowarv D. Baker has not been 
| entitled to a seat as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives since the acceptance and exercise by him of the mili- 
tary appointment of colonel of volunteers from the State of 
Illinois in the service of the United States. 

Resolved further, That Tuomas W. Newron is entitled 


to a seat as a member of this House from the State of Ar 
kansas. 


And then the House adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 
Saturpay, February 27, 1847. 
The reading of the Journal was dispensed with. 


| Edwards Potter, praying that the speech recently 
| delivered in the Senate by the honorable Mr. Cor- 
ublic expense; which 


ell, McKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Morse, || WS referred to the Committee on Printing. 


Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, 
Phelps, Pillsbury, Rathbun, Reid, Ritter, Roberts, Russell 
Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Alexander D. Sims, Leonar 
H. Sims, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Stark- 


i weather, James Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, 


Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wood, 
Woodworth, and Yost—112. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Arnold, 
Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, Blanchard, Milton Brown, Buf- 
fington, William W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Carroll, 
John G. Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, 
Cottrell, Cranston, Crozier, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Delano, 
Dixon, Dockery, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, 
Gentry, Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, 
Harper, Henry, Elias B. Holmes, Isaac E. Holmes, John W. 
Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Fludson, Washington Hunt, 
Hunter, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Andrew Johnson, Daniel P. 
King, Thomas Butler ing, Lewis, Long, McGaughey, Mc- 
Henry, McIlvaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Newton, Pol- 
lock, Ramsey, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, 
Root, Runk, Schenck, Seaman, Seddon, Severance, Simp- 
son, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Ste- 


| 


| Mr. HANNEGAN presented a petition of citi- 
' zens of Montgomery county, Indiana, praying 
| the adoption of’ pacific measures for the termina- 
' tion of the war; which was laid upon the table. 

| Mr. STURGEON submitted documents relating 
'to the claim of Elisha K. Kane, to compensation 
| for his services as physician to the Chinese mis- 
| sion in 1843-’44; which was referred to the Com- 
| mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DIX presented four petitions of citizens of 
New York, praying that the Tonawanda Indians 
may be exempted from the operation of the Seneca 
treaty of 1842; which were laid on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a memorial of Phebe 
| Wood and Sylvia Ann Wood, remonstrating 
| against certain provisions in the bill for the relief 
of the heirs of Jethro Wood, deceased; which 


} 


} 
| 
i 
i 


‘ 
were Stewart, Strohm, Thibodaux, Thomasson, Benjamin | was laid on the table. 


‘hompson, Tibbatts, Toombs, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, || 


Mr. CALHOUN presented a memorial of the 


Winthrop, Woodruff, Woodward, Wright, and Young—87. || legal representatives of James Miller, deceased- 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was read and concurred in 
on a separate vote. 
The remaining amendments were read and con- 


curred in. 


The amendments were then ordered to be en- || the House to the bill of the 
grossed; and they were engrossed, and the bill, as || act to regulate the carriage of 


amended, was read a third time. 


The question then recurred on the passage of the 


bill. 


Mr. BOYD moved the previous question, and, |) 





praying indemnity for French spoliations prior to 
| 1800; which was laid upon the table. 


Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom was referred~ the amendment of 


| 
| REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


to amend the 
rs in mer- 
chant vessels, and to determine the time when said 
act shall take effect, reported thereon, and the 
amendment was in. ; 
Mr. BREESE, from the same committee, to 
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2m 
whom was referred the bill from the House cre- 


ating a collection district in Maine, and constim- 
ting Bangor, in said district, a port of entry, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, from the Committee on 
Finance, to whom were referred the amendments 
of the Senate, disagreed to by the House to the 
bill making appropriations for the Military Acad- 
emy of the United States for the igd ending 30th 
June, 1848, reported thereon, and on motion by 


their amendments to the said bill. 
Mr. H., from the same committee, to whom was 
referred the amendment of the Senate, disagreed 


to by the House, to the bill making appropriations | 


for the current and contingent expenses of the In- 
dian Department, &c., for the year ending 30th 
June, 1848, reported thereon, and on motion, it 


was resolved that the Senate recede from said | 


amendment. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the bill from the 
House to amend the act of 8th August, 1846, to 
regulate the proceedings in the circuit courts of the 
United States, and for other purposes, reported 
the same without amendment. 

Mr. A., from the same committee, to whom was 
referred the bill from the House authorizing aterm 
of the United States circuit and district courts of 
Chicago, Llinois, reported the same without 
amendment, and with a recommendation that it do 
not pasa, 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on Naval 


Affairs, to whom was referred the bill from the | 


House for the relief of David Myerlee, reported 
the same without amendment. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the same com mittee, to 
whom was referred the bill from the House for 
the relief of the legal representatives of James H. 
Clark, reported the same without amendment. 

MARINE GORPS. 

Mr. F., from the same committee, to whom was 
referred the bill from the House for the increasing 
of the marine corps of the United States, reported 
the same with an amendment. 

The Senate having proceeded to the consider- 
ation of said bill, as in committee of the whole, 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YULEE moved further to amend the bill, 
by striking out the section allowing a bounty to 
the marines; which was agreed to. 

Mr .Y., for the purpose of testing the sense of 
the Senate, moved to lay the bill on the table: 

Mr. YULEE said the bill proposed to add one 
thousand men to the marine corps, an increase 
which he considered unnecessary. For a police 
force, the present number was sufticient. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD said the increase was recom- | 


mended by the President and the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. BADGER added that it was required by 
the President and Secretary, and he considered it 
as indispensable. The present force is far insuffi- 
cient for any effective service. 

The motion was then negatived. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, and 
the amendments having been concurred in, it was 
ordered to a third reading, and was, by unanimous 
consent, read a third time and passed. 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Na- | 


val Affairs, to whom was referred the bill from the 


‘| case. 


‘| had the largest circulation. 


Hlouse for the relief of the heirs of John Paul | 


Jones, reported the same with amendments. 

‘The Senate having proceeded to consider said 
bill, as in committee of the whole, the amendments 
were agreed to. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, and 
the amendments were concurred in, 


‘The bill was then ordered to a third reading, and | 





Mr. EVANS briefly stated that the existing law 
provides that the uncalled-for letters shall be adver- 


| tised in the paper having the largest circulation. 
| The clause proposed to be stricken out authorizes 


the postmaster to choose the paper in which the 
list shall be published. 


the post office to know that they are there, and this 


DUO | was most effectually done by advertising them in 
Mr. H., it was resolved that the Senate insist on || 


the paper having the largest circulation. 


Mr. ALLEN asked who was to judge which | 


paper had the largest circulation ? 

Mr. EVANS replied that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral had the authority to require evidence to prove 
the fact. 


Mr. ALLEN said it was in the ae of any | 
) 


editor to evade the spirit of the law, by circulating 


a large number of his paper the week previous to | 


that on which he was required to produce the evi- 


| dence. All this paraphernalia of collecting evidence 
cost the country more than the expense of the ad- | 


vertisement. 
Mr. MANGUM asked for the yeas and nays on 
the question; and they were ordered. 
Mr. M. said, if the object was to circulate infor- 
mation, it was obviously proper to select the paper 
having the largest circulation. 


the sake of a little pitiful patronage, by pursuing 
the other course. 

After a few words (not heard) from Mr. CAM- 
ERON, the question was taken on the motion to 
strike out, and decided as follows: 


YEAS —Messrs. Badger, Berrien, Calhoun, Cameron, Cil- 
ley, Corwin, Davis, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, 
Jolinson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Mil- 
ler, Morehead, Westcott, Woodbridge, and Yulee— 19. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Benton, 
Breese, Bright, Butler, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- 
field, Hannegan, Houston, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, and Stur- 


| geon—19. 


The VICE PRESIDENT gave the casting vote 
in the negative. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, and 
the amendments adopted were concurred in. 

Mr. EVANS renewed the motion to strike out 
the third section, which authorizes the deputy 


| postmasters to select the papers in which the list 


of uncalled-for Jetters shall be advertised. 

Mr. BREESE called for the yeas and nays on 
this question, and they were ordered. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he should vote in favor of 
the motion. 

Mr. NILES stated that the existing law required 
that this list should be published in the newspaper 
having the largest circulation. He believed that, 
as the law now stood, the Postmaster General had 
no authority in the matter. It rested entirely with 
the deputy postmaster. He was the judge in this 
And if he acted in violation of the law, the 
Postmaster General had no other authority but to 
remove the postmaster from office. It was impos- 
sible for the Postmaster General to examine all 
the evidence in order to determine which paper 
The law was objec- 
tionable in this point of view; the principle of the 
law was only apparently just, as the rule it estab- 
lished was not the best calculated to carry out its 


object, which was to promote the public conveni- 


| ence. 


It might appear to be just, but, in fact, it 
was the reverse in its operation. A religious paper, 
for example, might have a very large circulation at 


| a distance, while at home, in the place where the 


was, by unanimous consent, read a third time and | 


passed. 


ublication of the list would be useful, it might 


9 
eng very limited number of readers. A paper 
be 80 


might have a local circulation only, and not 


| well calculated for the general diffusion of this in- 


Mer- 


formation as one of Jess circulation at home. 


chants, and men of business did not require this 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. ay 


Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Finance, 
to whom was referred the bill from the House 


making appropriations for the service of the Post | 
Office Department for the year ending 30th June, | 


1848, a the same with amendments. 
The Senate having proceeded to the considera- 
tion of said bill, as in committee of the whole, the 


amendments were agreed to with the exception of 


the amendment to strike out the third section of | 


the bill, which provides that the list of uncalled-for 
lettcrs shall be advertised in svch papers as the 
postmaster of the place may select. 


information. They had their boxes, and their 
letters were never advertised, so that they felt no 
interest in this intelligence. It was the body of 


| mechanics, and others of that class, who had a 


miscellaneous correspondence, to whom the infor- 
mation was valuable. He thought the present rule 
was liable to abuse, and he hoped that no party 
considerations would be permitted to interfere with 
the public convenience. The law which now gov- 


| erned the practice was a recent one, and he hoped 
_ the old law would be restored. 


_ large number were thus sent out, and 


Mr. DICKINSON instanced a paper within his 
own knowledge, which was circulated by boys. A 
cireula- 
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On the contrary, || 
| the public convenience would be disregarded, for 
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| the office, without any deductions for those which 
were returned unsold. Thus, it appeared that th 

paper had a most extensive circulation. 

he question was then taken on the motion of 

| Mr. Evans, to strike out the section, and decided 





3 || as follows: 
Mr. HUNTINGTON said the law, as it stands, | 
| was so framed, to enable those who have letters in 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Calhoun Cam 
ron, Cilley, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davie 
Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Marylay d 
Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead osen : 
Simmons, Westcott, Woodbridge, and Yulee—94.’ % 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Baghy, Ben, 
Breese, Bright, Butler, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson Di 
|| Pairfield, Hannegan, Houston, Mason, Niles, Rusk, Ses.’ 
|| Soulé, and Sturgeon—21. — 


| Mr. NILES moved to amend the bill by adding 


|| & section providing that the assistant messenger jy, 


the Post Office Department should be allowed the 
|| Same pay as was given to other assistant messey. 
| gers. 
. Mr. Nixes explained, that while other assistan: 
|| messengers received $500, the assistant messenger 
of the Post Office Department received only §350, 

The motion was agreed to. 

|| The bill was then ordered to a third reading, ang 
|| afterwards was, by unanimous consent, read a third 
| time and passed. 


| 
| Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON, from the Com. 
|| mittee on Commerce, reported with an amendment 
|| the bill from the House giving the assent of Con.” 
ress to an act of the General Assembly of the 
| State of Virginia for levying tolls on James river, 
| ‘The bill was then taken up for consideration ag 
in committee of the whole, and the amendment was 
| agreed to. 
The bill was then reported to the Senate, the 
||} amendment concurred in, and the bill was read a 
| third time and passed. 





LAND GRADUATION BILL. 

| Mr. BREESE moved to postpone the prior or- 
| ders, for the purpose of taking = bill to reduce 
| and graduate the price of the public lands. 

| Mr. Breese suggested the importance of acting 
| on this bill, the passage of which would add half 


'|a million or a million to the public revenue, and 
| was recommended by the President. 

|| Mr. EVANS hoped the bill would not be taken 
‘up. He had received a message or two from the 

{| Heute; stating that if the civil and diplomatic ap- 

| propriation bill did not go from the Senate to-day, 

‘| it could not pass. If the graduation bill was to be 

| taken up, he desired to wash his hands of all re- 

| Sponsibility for the fate of the appropriation bill. 

| Mr. BREESE said this was a Senate bill. The 

| minds of the Senators were all made up, and there 

could be no discussion; he did not intend to say a 

word. 

| He called for the yeas and nays, and they were 

ordered. 

Mr. BAGBY was as anxious as any one for the 
wee of this bill, but he would vote against ta- 

ing it up now, because it would reverse the order 
| of business. 
| Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, said he had voted 
for this bill last session, but he would vote against 
taking it up now. It was too late in the session to 
discuss it. 

Mr. BENTON hoped it would be taken up. 

Mr. EVANS asked’ if it was possible that the 
Senator from Missouri had asked that this bill 
should be taken up? 5 

Mr. BENTON. The bill will not take five min- 
utes. 

Mr. EVANS. The Senator from Missouri be- 
longs to the Committee on Finance. Will he, 
who really is at the head of that committee, for all 

ractical purposes, take the civil and diplomatic 
cin out of my hands? I shall be happy to give !t 
over into his charge. 

Mr. BENTON. No, no. It is in very g0 
hands now. I will assist the Senator from Maine 
all I can. ; 

The question was then taken on the motion of 
Mr. Breese to take up the bill, and decided as fol- 
lows: Yeas 17, nays 23: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Benton, Breese, 
Bright, Calhoun, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Hanne- 
gan, Houston, Mason, Soulé, and Westeott—1 z 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Bagby, Cam- 
Hlandingte, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Mangum, Mi 
ler, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Rusk, Simons, and 
Woodbridge—23. 

SURVEYS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 








Se_ems PRED “ndanrpasetshgneendinalnengeasenenE enna 


tion was estimated in the number delivered out of || Public Lands, reported a joint resolution relating 
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